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INTRODUCING THE FANTASTIC POLARA 500. You have never driven an automobile like 
this one. It is definitely not for the casual driver. This limited-production 1962 Dodge is powered 


by a lusty 361 cubic inch V8, with four-barrel carburetion, a high-performance can ind dual ex- 


ts. The interior is magnificent. Saddle-grained vinyl upholstery. Individually aaju ‘adil bucket 
seats. Courtesy console. Sill-to-sill carpeting, The car is available as a convertible (shown above) or 
in a hardtop series. One more point. The 1962 Dodge Polara 500 is a very special automobile. Do 


not expect everybody to own one. COME IN AND DRIVE THE NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE. 
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choose hers from these three great fragrances! 





EMERAUDE... vivid and adventur- v'or...the world’s most modern, most L’AIMANT... brilliant modern frag- 7 
ous. For the woman who dares to be luxurious perfume. Crystal by Bac- rance. Nothing makes a woman s0 
different. $3.50 to 3100* carat. $60 the ounce* feminine, so attractive. $3.50 to $100* 


Available in coordinated fragrance accessories to please every woman. 
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NEW BELL SYSTEM DIAL-PBX 
ELIMINATES 

MANUAL SWITCHBOARD, 
SPEEDS COMMUNICATIONS 
INSIDE AND OUT 
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With new Bell System dial-PBX service, you and your Whatever your communication needs may be, the Bell 
employees can dial interoffice and outgoing calls directly System is uniquely qualified to meet them. One of our 
from your desks. Communications Consultants is ready to show you how 
Using this compact desk-top unit, your switchboard new and improved Bell services can help you operate more 
attendant can get priority incoming calls through to you efficiently, more profitably. Just call your Bell Telephone 


faster—and have time to perform other useful duties, too. 


“Calls from some of our cement products cus- 
tomers were being delayed at our main switch- 
board, especially during busy hours. On the rec- 
ommendation of one of your Communications 
Consultants, we installed a dial-PBX, and now 





Business Office and ask for him. No obligation, of course. 


F. J. Lenfesty, president of F. Hurlbut Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, tells how his company profited from dial-PBX: 


customer calls are handled quickly and effi- 
ciently. We've saved one-third of our operators’ 
switchboard time, and we're making sales that 
might otherwise have been lost. Our changeover 
to dial-PBX was well worth the money.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





The Parker 


International 


Flighter 


remarkably long-winded 


This is one gift that is designed to last as 
long as the sentiment behind it. It would 
be downright insulting to call this a 
“ballpoint.” 
wriling instrument, 

It doesn’t even look like a ballpoint. 
The barrel sparkles like fine old silver, 


It’s a precisely engineered 


but it’s made of a much more practical 
material—Lustraloy (our own tarnish- 
proof steel alloy). The clip is a gleaming 
electroplated gold arrow. There is a grace 
note of electroplated gold in the two 
slender bands directly under the famous 
Parker trademark. But handsome is as 
handsome does. 

The Parker International Flighter 
writes beautifully without bearing down, 
and it’s remarkably long-winded. In one 
of our regular tests. a sample “Flighter” 
we pulled off the assembly line wrote up 
to 100,000 words before we gave up try- 
ing to write it dry. Any one you pick at 
random off your dealer’s counter should 
last you well over two years with only 
one or two refills. 

One reason for this kind of longevity 
is the stainless steel socket the ball rides 
in. Stainless steel keeps its shape almost 








indefinitely so the ball doesn’t get stuck 
and start writing broken English. It 
spins like a dervish, putting down a clean 
decisive line every time. The ball. inei- 
dentally, is textured to hold the paper 
like a good tire holds the road. 

If you'd like somebody to remember 
your thoughtfulness for a good. long 
time—give the Parker International 
Flighter ball pen $5 (matching mechan- 
ical pencil also $5). Other fine Parker 
ball pens: The International Insignia 
$8.75 in gold electroplate: The Parker 
Princess, exquisitely feminine, $5 to $10; 
matching ball pens for Parker fountain 
pens $2.45 to $75. 


PARKER— Maker of the World’s most wanted pens 


Copyright 1961 <-> THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wise 
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It doesn’t tick 
..-ithums 
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It's the hushed hum of AGG RON! 


Above; Accutron® "Spaceview" model. Transparent dial. 14-KT, gold case, $250* 


ACCUTRON-— so revolutionary—so accurate, it’s the first timepiece 
in history that’s guaranteed 99.9977% accurate on your wrist! 


Put your ear to the new Accutron 
and listen carefully. It doesn’t 


tick, it hums softly (in F sharp). 


Why? The heart of Accutron 
is a tiny, electronically powered 
tuning fork! As it vibrates, it 
hums. As it hums, it moves the 
hands, with an accuracy no other 


watch in the world can match! 


This revolutionary tuning 
fork replaces the delicate hair- 
spring and balance wheel—the 
parts responsible for inaccuracy 
in all other watches, including 
electric watches. It’s the first 
basic advance in personal time- 
keeping in 300 years. 

Accutron is far more rugged 
than conventional watches, too, 


+ Registered Trademark. ©1961 Bulova Watch C 
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because it has only 12 moving 
parts. It rarely, if ever, needs re 
pair, Never needs winding. And, 
of course, it’s shock-resistant, 


waterproof ,** anti-magnetic 


You'll wear your Accutron 
timepiece with an extraordinary 
measure of pride—confident that 
you command the exact time, 
all the time. Only Accutron, the 
world’s new standard of accu- 
racy, gives you this incompa- 


rable feeling of security 


Give Accutron this Christmas 
(especially to yourself). I's more 
than a gift—it's a new way of 
life. See the many impressively 
styled models of Accutron at 


your jeweler now. 


*Plus F.E.T. 


** Water 





proo 





THE SECRET OF ACCUTRON 
This tiny tuning fork is 
oscillated at the rate of == 
360 times a second by a 5S 
germanium transistor, ‘ 4 
powered by a button- 

size power cell. It keeps ial 
Accutron 99.9977 ac and 
curate on your wrist 


Accutron Guarantee of Accuracy 
Accutron is gua 


in or lose 1 e than one 


teed by Bulova 


minute a month in actual daily use 
on vour wrist, Forone Cull vear from 
date of purchase, the authorized 
jeweler from whom you 7 
your Accutr 
justicto tl 


without charge 


nm timepiece will ac 


tolerance, if necessary 


See ACCUTRON 
by BULOVA 


at finer jewelers $150 to $2500¢ 
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IMPERIAL CROWN FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON 





To the chief executives of the 
100 top banking firms 


Within the next week or two, you (and a select number of your colleagues in finance) 
will be invited, by phone or letter, to drive a new 1962 Imperial. 


This is much more than a casual offer to let you drive one of our cars around the 
block. This is to be a thorough test, starting at a time to be arranged with you, and 
ending only when you've had ample time to compare the Imperial with your own car 
on every point you consider important. 


If you ask, our representative will explain all of Imperial’s pushbutton controls . . . 


give you engineering data on our new high-performance transmission , . . quote some 
surprising comparative figures on brakes, horsepower, interior dimensions. He will 


show your lady a full array of luxurious interior fabrics and leathers. 


But listening and looking can tell you only part of the story. It’s when you drive 
and compare that the facts and statistics suddenly become brilliant performance, crisp 
handling . . . and a vividness you've never expected in a large, luxurious automobile. 


Please accept our invitation when it arrives. We're sure Imperial can hand you enough 
surprises to make you think twice about the make of fine car you'll buy this year. 


And that’s a challenge. 


IMPERIAL 


AMERICA’S MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 





IMPERIAL — A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


2. ‘ 4 Pa arate 4 : 
RS. 2, Pp. If you don’t happen to head a financial institution, but would like to take a 1962 Imperial on a private 
comparison-tour, write on your letterhead to: General Manager, Imperial Division, 12200 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 





LETTERS 
————$— 


The Ultras 
Sir: 

Your treatment of “The Ultras” | Dec. 8] 
was very good. I know two of the gentlemen 
evaluated therein, and consider your treat- 
ment of them to be both fair and accurate. 
I wish to take issue with you on the final 
conclusion that “the real danger to the na- 
tion lies from without” at the present time, 
however 

The Communists—like Adolf Hitler —have 
a nasty way of telling exactly what they plan 
to do and then doing it. As concerns the US., 
they have from the beginning said that they 
would force the capitalistic countries to 
“spend themselves to destruction.” This we 
are doing beautifully from within. They also 
conquer by infiltration—especially through 
capturing the minds of our youth with ideas 
that seem highly idealistic on the surface but 
are pure poison underneath. Have you talked 
with high school and college students on this 
subject lately? I have—and felt the hair rise 
on my neck, 

Communists expect to take our country 
through a voluntary surrender. Sentiment is 
already growing in that direction- this de- 
spite those (including the “ultras") who are 
fighting it with every means at their disposal. 

GrorGe WeDBERG 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sir: 

Congratulations on the consistency of your 
article against anti-Communists you even 
misspell our name. 

You edit with a left-wing slant, just as we 
thought you would—vou ignore the dough 
nut but magnify the hole! This is a biased, 
ack on the anti-Maryists, 
pages of ridicule of anti- 
only a 
vauragraph about the Communist Par- 








three 


Alter 
Communist organizations, you run 


single 
ty, U ; 
You completely prove our contention that 
Americans have much to fear from pro- 
Communists within the US 

You brainwash your readers with consum- 
mate skill. 

Again, you prove that your former editor, 
the late Whittaker Chambers, was right— 
fellow travelers are helping the atheistic Reds 
to destroy America. If vou succeed, may 
your Red gods have mercy on you! 

Harry T. EvVeERINGHAM 
Executive Vice President 











the People! 








Sir: 
My name is included in the article about 
“rightists” as distinguished from “respectable 





conservatives.” | am characterized as dedi- 
cated to “smoking out liberals in the commu- 
nity.” Iam quoted as saying, “We don't 
want our children to play with their chil 
dren.” 

Your article fails to mention that the peo- 
ple you call “liberals” in’ this connection 
are a group of identified Communist: Party 
members who have attempted to take over 
the community organizations in my neigh- 
borhood. 

I resent being smeared by your magazine 
because | am opposed to Communism. 

MARVIN BRYAN 
Executive Producer 
Wonderland Productions 
Holly wood 


Sir 
Your article was superb. The public should 


be informed about these organizations. The 
American press has been woetully negligent 
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in telling our people just what has been go- 
ing on in the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

Devsert D. Upprxe 
New York City 


Find & Fashion 
Sir: 

An excellent job in reporting the World 
Council of Churches meeting in New Delhi 
| Dec. 8}. Keep pricking us now and then, so 
all of us will find and fashion into Christian 
worship and witness that unity which none 
of us have perfectly, and no existing church 
has the right to claim it represents. 

(Tuer Rey.) Roy S. BuFFAT Sr. 
The First Presbyterian Church 
Cobden, Ill. 


Sir: 

The statement that “it is the scandalous 
disunity among Christians that has alienated 
men and cheapened the church” is pure hog- 
wash. 

Just what is wrong with having different 
churches and denominations as long as they 
are united in Christ? Truc, there are many 
serious problems in the Christian church, 
but I fail to see how the World Council ot 
Churches will solve them. If you put some 
good and some bad apples into a basket, the 
rotten ones will soon spoil the others. This 
is happening now among the members of 
the W.C.C. 














RICHARD PEIRCE 
Wheaton, Hl. 


Sir: 

A difficult and complicated subject to say 
the least, the ecumenical movement and its 
development requires highly skilled, sensitive 
and informed reporting from first. to last. 
These qualities stand out in every paragraph 
of this outstanding Time story. 

FLETCHER CoatEes 

Director 

National Council ot the Churches of Christ 
New York City 





Hunger in China 
Sir: 

Congratulations for your straightforward 
report on hunger in China. Words and _pic- 
tures continue to haunt—these are people, 
suffering and enduring. 

Can we not lift our lamp bevond the 
golden door and, without regard to polities, 
share our plenty with them? 

Evainr Lewis 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

Maybe it would be wise to group the 
strategic bombers and deliver our surplus 
foods to these unfortunate victims of Com- 
munism. Would such action really jeopardize 
our national security ? 

RALPH BLUMHARDT 
Trenton, N.J. 


Sir: 

When a nation with nearly 800 million 
people is trying to puil itself out of a hole by 
its bootstraps, it is going to have all kinds of 
problems. The thing that is really important 
is that it is working very hard trying to over- 
come its economic and financial difficulties, 
for which the Western powers are in no small 
dezree responsible. 

Until the American people and their repre- 
sentatives realize the real problems that these 
underdeveloped nations are forced to face, 
Communism will continue to make progress 

simply because we are not mentally able to 


deal with hundreds of complexities with in- 
telligent compassion. 

You are therefore not helping the U.S. by 
printing such one-sided material. On the con- 
trary, you are doing definite harm. 

Victor W. STRACKE 
Appleton, Wis. 
Sir: 

Do not bury Red China so quickly. Just as 
the U.S. fed “crumbling” Russia during the 
famines of the ‘20s, our allies such as Canada 
now nurse str ng China. The time will 
come when ridicule and derision will no 
longer be able to belittle China’s might. 

Tostxn Marks 





Bethesda, Md. 


Added Notes 


Sir: 

Music Editor Murphy's selection of “great- 
est” sopranos | Dec, 8] will provoke no vi 
lent disagreement from me, but I do object 
to the exclusion from his list of another su- 
preme artist in the field, the ravishing Vic- 
toria de los Angeles. 

Donarp J]. Evers 





Chicago 
Sir: 
Also, what about Anna Moffo? 
Mrs. W. L. BockenKAMP 
St. Louis 





r: 
How dare you mention the word “so- 
prano” without including Zinka Milanov. 
LucINnDA PEARSON 
New Vork City 
Sir: 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 
LEON GILBERT JR. 
Washington 


The Great Gripe 
Sir: 

The Great Gripe | Dec. 1] is a reflection of 
more than discontent with inadequate facili- 
ties. The mutterings are an attempt at articu- 
lating a valid criticism of the colossal waste, 
the studied inefficiency and the incompetent 
supervisors characteristic of so large a part 
ot our “modern” Army. This is not some- 
thing one becomes easily resigned to accept. 

Necessary hardship can be endured, but 
the “usual snafu” has become more than this. 
1 hope that the griping becomes loud enough 
to prompt revisions in an outmoded system. 

Joun D. Jacoss 








Alamosa, Colo. 
Sir: 

My husband was recalled Oct. 1 with the 
rosth New Jersey Air National Guard, and is 
now in France for an indefinite stay. I'm teit 
at home with our three children and don't 
feel one bit patriotic, because I think that the 
Government is taking the easy way out by 
recalling men who have family obligations 
and career commitments rather than planning 
a proper drait program for single young men. 

Mrs, C. P. Raprer 





Colonia, NJ. 


Sir: 

As the wife of a recalled reservist and the 
mother of two small children, 1 ask you to 
let it be known that some of us have the 
intelligence to realize why we are being asked 
to bear with the inconvenience of this thing, 

Mrs. CHARLES G. STUVENGEN 
San Francisco 
Sir: 

All this Great Gripe by the reserves makes 
one think of the fireman called a yay from 
his cribbage game because the fire depart- 
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Compare— 


before you shine another pair of shoes 
(and please do it before Dec. 25) 


RONSON ROTO-SHINE 


BRAND X 


a dab of polish (special formula Ronson cream black 
Pp \ 


and polishes shoes). No rags. No rubbing. No mess 





Polish: Sq 


and brown po! 





polish, polish 
e@ on your socks, s 


Polish: Polish. polis 


gobs on your shoes 





(black or brown}. Click on the switch. Brush brushes 
hly, thoroughly, quickly. No rags. Norubbing. Nomess 


Brush: Click in the br 


special cream polish smo 





sh, brush, brush. Back and forth 


you're almost done}. 








Brush: Brush, brush, brush 


back and forth, back and for stop now 





sgh and Buffer: Click in the bulfer (black or brown). Click on the switch. Buffer buff 
your hoes to o mirror shine in half the time. No rags. No rubbing. No mess. 


size job} 





Buffer: Bull, bulf, bull, buff, buff, buff, buff, buff. If you work hard en 
practice long enough, maybe you con even make it snap (this isa man 





Tires easily Temperamental : 





4 ts lifetime q 


{what g 
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Kit: The new Ronson Roto-Shine kit will give your shoes a terrific 
two minutes and is a lot of fun, (Doesn't this make a great gift for Christmas?) 


Roto-shine comes in a handy hardwood box, with black and brown brushes, two 


buffers, pads, polishes. a3 50° Ws Vithout wooden box 9 95° 
2 OO sroodin be 


shine in only 





Kits This old-fashioned shoe shine kit will give your shoes a good shine in just 
a lot of work. (And how can you give it for Christmas?) 


four minutes and i 





TASTE INSURANCE 


. for Neiman-Marcus is custom tailored by the 
Phoenix of Hartford and an Independent Agent. 
Neiman-Marcus of Dallas and Houston (and soon 
Fort Worth) is more than a store, it’s an institu- 
tion that sets standards of good taste and fashion 
To insure the 


trends for Texas and the nation. 


continuity of its business, Neiman’s relies on Build- 
ing, Contents and Business Interruption Insurance 
by Phoenix of Hartford, 


individual needs by its Independent Agent. 


tailored to the company’s 


Your Phoenix Agent can do the same for you. 
With Business Interruption and other 
in the Phoenix Profit Insurance Portfolio, 
design a low-cost plan that guarantees the con- 


coverages 
he can 
tinuance of your business — whatever comes. If 
you'd like life insurance for your business, large 
Agent now. 


or small, call your Phoenix / 
- 








i AN INDEPENDENT PHOENIX AGENT 
STANDS (ADMIRINGLY) BEHIND NEIMAN-MARCUS 


& Dhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO © THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO © EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO 
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ment wanted him to go put out a fire, and 
moaning that he has to vo out in the cold 
While the “other citizens” are home watching 
r\ 

RENE FAZLoLLau 
Tucson. Ariz 


Eyes & Nays 


Sir 

Your coverage of my talk on “Facts and 
Fancies about Eyes” | Dee. $| is particularly 
pleasing to me as I hope it is to my ophthal 
mological colleagues The reception of this 
talk by the nation’s press and by Tiwe indi 
cates that these aleinental facts of eye use 
should have been long ago made public, and 
| am profoundly impressed with the authen 
ticity and precision of vour reporting of my 
statements, You may hear some gr 
ers objecting, but I am gratified 

I feel like the star of a new play. “How 
to Succeed in Medicine Without Really Try 
ing 


andmoth 


Morris Kaptan. M.D 


Denver 
Sir 

Tie presented the opinion of a single oph 
thalmologist in such a manner that the read 


ing public may have been given to hebeve 
that Dr. Morris Kaplan's views are accepted 
ophthalmological fact. Nothing could be fur 
ther from the truth 

Many prominent practitioners and re- 
searchers hold completely different views 
than Dr. Kaplan about the good or bad ef 
fects of the eve habits of our children, An 
example of just one of the bad habits Dr 
Kaplan is unconcerned about. that can re 
sult in a need for glasses, is the habit of 
children reading too close. This habit ere 
ates an excessive lenticular convexity which, 
over a period of time, causes a focal point in 
front of the retina, thereby producing a m) 
opic or nearsighted condition 

Dr. SHELDON STONE, O.D. 


Milwaukee 


si 
Dr. Morris Kaplan's future is not in sight 
E.R. Licox, O.D 
Latavette, Calit 


Letter t kad Tacstrded bre cael Ite TIME ® 
LIFE d ler Cente Vork 20, N.4 
Subscription Rates: US. and Canada, 1 vear, $7.00 
| years $11.00 3 years, SI4.0D. 5 years, $20.00 
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ther commntric 1 year, $12.50 
2a pent Service: Clrarles A. Ad Genk, Myr 
ription orders, correspondence aniline | 
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DECISIONS! DECISIONS! DECISIONS: 
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Let “The Dermatologists’ Report” help you decide which shaver to give him 


Three prominent dermatologists conducted this year-- combs —offers the best combination of a safe close 


long medical study of modern shaving devices. shave with the least irritation 

These specialists tested all leading makes of shaving Doesn't this medical finding, recently published in a 
instruments— both blade and electric—for closeness leading medical journal, tell you that Remington is the 
of shaves and skin protection, too. type of shaver your man should have? Only Remington 


At the study's conclusion, these noted dermatologists shavers are made with adjustable roller combs. And what 
agreed that Remington—because of its adjustable roller better time than Christmas to get him one? 





NEW CORDLESS SHAVER! REMINGTON LEKTRONIC™. Se! {-oowered. REMINGTON i pamepisidnar tig SHAVER. America’s most popular 








Shaves without a cord. No batteries to replace. Recharge wr plug-in shaver. Has man-size ving head w x rows of diamond 
charging stand for up to two weeks of cord-free shaves Rechargeable honed, self-sharpening Sites: i NayS Operates at maximum shaving 
cells last the life of the shaver. Luxurious, leatherette gift case. speed—the best speed for the best shave. Handsomely giil-cased. 


More Remington” shavers have been made and sold (over 40 million) than any other make! 


©ive: ov srenny RAWo CORPORATION 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES ¢ THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KY. ¢ DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


YI oe a) ae 
Oid Grand -Dad 


yy ; 3 CR, 





100 PROOF 







FOUR-FIFTH QUART 





No other gift says" BEST OF 
THE SEASON‘ quite so well 


on 


This year you can give Old Grand-Dad, Kentucky's , 
finest bourbon, in three beautiful holiday giftwraps. * 
Select 100 proof bottled in bond either in its hand- —— 
some Gift Decanter or regular bottle. Or choose 
Old Grand-Dad in the familiar bottle of lighter 86 
proof. Each comes in its own gift package at no 


increase in price. 
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HIS is the season of lists. Shop- 
ping lists. Christmas card lists. 
guest lists; the annual cycle of an- of 


ticipation, frustration, desperation and — LiFe 
Time ton 


finally gratification, is at hand. 
celebrates the season with a cover 
story on the hazards and pleasures 
of Christmas shopping. Sprinkled 
throughout are details about what 
costs most, sells best. or is furthest 
out. and among these samplings read- 
ers may even find a last-minute clue 
as to what to give a difficult name on of 
their list. But just in case. we have 
in recent weeks been compiling other 
lists too. Last week Time printed four 





highest 
York, 
lights.” shines atop the 


Building. 


ter’s worst. 
Exhibit 
within range 
tan will find an island of 
calm and beauty during the Christmas 
rush, Illuminated color transparencies 
Renaissance masterpieces in full 
Christmas story 
fidelity. 


size tell the 
markable 
tions of paintings 


Down below, 
Center, 
of the 


a 64-ft. metal 


Christmas _ tree 
“tree 
TIME 
It weighs more than a 
lights up with more than 
bulbs, and is firmly braced against win- 
in Time Inc.'s 
those of our friends 
island of Manhat- 
traffic-free 


in 


& 


2,c00 


with re- 
There are reproduc- 
and frescoes by such 


columns of recommendations among Masters as El Greco, Botticelli, Van 
gift books. the kind “that deserve to Eyck, Gozzoli, Giorgione and Bellini. 
be read (or looked at), not just given.’ Among them is Raphael's Alba Ma- 
This week's book section contains a donna, shown here. Time readers may 
somewhat caustic roundup of recent | temember seeing it in color in our Nov. 
children’s books. Our survey of chil- 24 issue, for when Andrew Mellon 
dren’s records in the Dec. 1 issue was paid the Russians $1,166,400 for it 
more cheerful: it found and recom- back in 1931, it was the largest sum 
mended “more than a few moments ever paid for a painting until Rem- 
of genuine magic on microgroove.” brandt’s Aristotle (on Time's cover 


2 that 


HE habit of list making at this 

season is also a favorite pastime 
in sport. The A.P.. the U.P.1., and a 
host of others compile football All- 
Americas. Some years ago. determined 
not to add just one more list to the 
confusion, Time devised another kind 
of All-America. We went around to 
the professional scouts, who on sunny 
or wintry Saturdays put a cold, calm 
eye on college football teams. looking 
for players they are prepared to invest 

Time's pro-picked All-America ran 
in our Dec. t issue. Last week the pro- 
fessionals of the National and Ameri- 
can Football leagues made their drafts. 
Except for one end and one guard, 
every graduating senior on our list was 
picked by some pro team on the first 
round. The end made it on the second 
round, the guard on the fourth, (It 
turns out that pros generally consider 
college guards too small, choose them 
late in the draft.) To the fine athletes 
on our list. all now spoken for, our 
congratulations. 


until 
to come 
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went to the 
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VIGILANT EYES UNDER THE SEA help guard America’s defense lines 


aboard Nautilus—world’s first atom-powered sub. Such defense costs billions. The nation is far better 





able to pay for it when there is no needless government spending in other fields. One of these fields is 





electric light and power. There is no need to spend your tax money for more government electric 
power plants and lines—although some people are proposing that right now. The investor-owned electric 


light and power companies can supply all the additional electric power a growing America will need. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies | KeeeAnerica Burfi 


Company nomes on request thr ugh this magazine 





“T’masalesman myself 
re so I know the ropes 
“T didn't 
one could sel! n om 
thing I didn’t want. And 
one thing I sure didn't 
ie 


want was | nsurance 


k any 














“But MON Y's Shelley 
Goren changed my tune. He talked my 
language. For the first time, I understood 
W insurance was all about 







“I thought you had to die to win! But 
y showed me how MONY policies 
1 protect my family now, and still 
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LIF} HEALTH, GROUP INSURANCE PENSION 
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Morris Baron tn his auto showroom in Great Neck, N. Y. 


“Sell me life insurance? That'll be the day! 


...But a MONY man changed my mind with a plan that made sense to me ” 


build sons’ education 


up m« 





mey for my 


Even help with my own retirement 


“Then after I bought this plan, it wasn't 
just hello and goodbve. Shellev has really 
1 me service. I'm grateful for all his 
advice. and for getting me started with 


MONY. And you can quote me 


There are MONY men like Shelley al 
most everywhere. They'll be glad to hel; 
work out a plan just for you. And if you'd 
like more information about life insurance 
fundamentals, mail coupon at right. The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New 
York, New York, N. Y 
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Happily awaiting imitation 


Under that hood is the only V-6 engine 
in any American car at any price. 
Obviously the car is a 1962 Buick 
Special. 

One question that pops up frequently 
in the flood of comments this engine 
hus touched off: 

Why in the world did Buick intro- 
duce two completely new engines in 
two straight years — the aluminum V-8 
in 1961 and the industry's only V-6 
in 19622?” 

It's a fair question, and we'll try to 
answer It. 

The aluminum V-8 has proved itself 
in the hands of owners. It is a great 
power plant and will be for a long, 


long time. You will see its influence in 
other cars for vears to come. 


The V-6 has been an engineer's dream 
for at least 20 years because it offers 
the opportunity to match the vitality 
and vigor of a V-design with the econ- 
omy and ruggedness of a six. 


The reason Buick achieved these two 
breakthroughs in rapid succession is 
because at Buick, engineering leader- 
ship is not run by the calendar. It’s a 
continuing program and has been since 
1904, 


Here are some examples — just a very, 
verv few: 


Buick offered the first’ four-wheel 
brakes in America in 1924. Today all 


1962 BUICK 


cars have them. 

Buick introduced the sloping windshield 
in 1918. Today every car has one. 
Buick was first with hardtop styling 
in 1949, Every manufacturer offers it 
today. 

The record —and it’s a long one 
points up this basic Buick belief 
Buick’s top job is to bring better 
thines to the average car buyer as fast 
as they are proved and ready 

That's why the V-6 is here today, right 
alongside the brilliant year-old Alu- 
minum V-8, both happily awaiting 
imitation 
That's Buic 


BUICK MOTOR 


k for you! 


VISION ENFRAL MOTOF one 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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THE ATOM 
The Grimmest Meeting 


Phis was perhaps the grimmest meeting 
over which John Kennedy had presided 
as President of the U.S. Around him sat 
the members of the National Security 
Council, along with other diplomatic and 
military leaders and an assortment of top 
scientists. On the coflin-shaped Cabinet 
table rested a thin book, bound in blue 
paper and red-stamped tor secreT. It 
Was an intelligence estimate of the results 
of the more than 50 recent Russian atom 
ic tests. It made for unhappy reading. and 
its seriousness was only partly retlected by 
a public statement put out at week's 
end by the Atomic Energy Commission, 

At the core of the estimate was a report 
submitted by a committee of scientific 
advisers headed by Physicist Hans Bethe 
and based on air scoops from the fallout 
of Soviet test shots, on seismographic re- 
cordings and on analyses of heat, sound 
and light effects. Added to the Bethe re- 
port were findings compiled by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. the Atomic En- 
gv Commission Pentagon intelligence 
units and the President's own national 
security advisers. The evidence was over- 
whelming. leading to the conclusion that 
the Russians have made giant strides in 
the held of strategic thermonuclear weap- 
onry, that they are rapidly catching up 
with the U.S. in tactical atomic abilities 
and that unless the U.S, starts moving 
fast, it may be mastered by the physical 
force that it first unleashed as an instru- 
ment of devastation. Items 
> The Soviet tests indicated substantial 
advances in the development of entire 
atomic weapons systems—particularly in- 
cluding progress in the anti-missile mis- 
sile area, in which the U.S. is lagging 
and cannot pick up real impetus until 
it resumes its own atmospheric testing. 
The U.S. anti-missile missile, Nike-Zeus 
will not even be ready for check-out 
testing until mid-1g62. 
> The Soviet tests showed a capability 
for developing atomic weapons with vast- 
ly more explosive energy yield per pound 
of weight. In the past. the U.S. nuclear 
lead has rested in great part on the 
superior yield-weight performance of its 
atomic devices. With the report on Red 
progress, scientists came to the inescap- 
able conclusion that the Soviets are tech- 
nically capable of producing just about 
any warhead in the U.S. arsenal. More 
over, in view of their yield-weight success 








PREMIER KHRUSHCHEY 
The threat of superkiller 


they might well be able to package one of 
their monstrous, 50-plus megaton bombs 
in a warhead tipping a missile well within 
known Soviet rocket-thrust capabilities. 

> There was strong evidence that the 
Russians have developed an improved 
fission triggering device that greatly re 
duces the amount of radioactive fallout. 





Puysicist BeTHE 
alled for mature answers. 


Part of this new “cleanliness” might be 


attributed to high-altitude bursts, which 
do not suck up dust—but there was every 
reason to believe that the U.S.S.R. has 
made great strides in sophisticating its 
atomic art to a point almost equal to that 
of the U.S. 

After discussing the atomic intelligence 
report with his advisers, President Ken- 
nedy looked around at the glum circle 


and said, “All right. Just what did 
you gentlemen expect after all of the 
Soviet shots?” The President said that 


the U.S., despite considerations of inter- 
national opinion, would surely have 
resume atmospheric atomic testing i! the 
nation’s survival and that of our Allies 
seemed at stake. He said that he had ex 
plained the U.S. position to Britain's 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan—and 
that Macmillan had wholeheartedly 
agreed. 

There was little question that the U.S. 
in the light of the analyses of the Sovie 
shots. would once again start bursting its 
bombs in the atmosphere. But when? 
And with what scientific and military 
priorities? The President instructed those 
vround the table to consider all the mani 
fold problems involved and to come up 
with answers “as expeditiously as possible 
while still taking the time necessary for 
mature thought. 


Underlining the Point 


U.S. officials were still digesting the om- 
inous fact of Soviet nuclear progress when 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev drove home 
the point with an atom-rattling, bomb- 
brandishing speech before a Moscow con- 
vention of the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Charging the West with preparing tor 
war, Khrushchev cried: “We would be 
‘ring idiots if we did not carry out 
the nuclear tests.” As a result of its test 
program, said Khrushchev. the Soviet Un 
ion had perfected so- and 1oo-megaton 
bombs—and some that were even bigger. 
What was more, Khrushchev boasted that 
Russia could readily convert the rockets 
that orbited its two astronauts to deliver 
the U.S.S.R.’s thermonuclear superkillers. 
Said he: “Not a single place on earth can 





slo 


consider itself safe from them. 

His voice rising. his face turning beet 
red, Khrushchev declared that none of the 
Western powers had built a bomb of even 
so megatons. Shouted he: “The so0- and 
1oo-megaton bombs will always hang over 
their heads like the sword of Damocles.’ 
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DY WITH FOOTBALL STARS 





—e et oar 


With N.A.M. BUSINESSMEN 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Starting the Drive 

\s President of the American people 
John Kennedy has a rare talent for blend- 
ing it h Americans of all kinds. Las 


rojsterous ect 
n Miar the beaming 
personification of 1 Young 





i lew nour iter Sp t y tc tne ret 
of the A.F.L.-C.1.0., he looked for all the 
orld like stem-winding labor orator 


"McKinley & 1." Although his weel 
s full ‘ 


Wil of quips and quiddities. the 
President had his mind on serious sub 
jects—and one of the most yportan 
vas the problem of U.S. foreign trade 
Kennedy plans to make liberalized foreig 
trade his Administration's major ( 
effort, and his N.A.M. appearance o“ered 
i perfect opportunity tor farting tl 


drive. “I understand.” Kennedy told t 
businessmen that President McKinl 


and I are the only two Presidents o 


United States to address such an occa 
ion. I suppose that President McKinley 
ind I are the only two that are regarded 
fiscally sound enough to be qualited 
for admission 
Like an eager candidate for member hi 


in the Union League Club, the President 
ticked off the names of his chief aides 
who had come from the business com 
munity Secretaries Hodges, Dillon, Me 
Namara, ef al. His speech was studded 
with assurances of his fond feelings toward 


private enterprise, and one promise drew 


burst of applause rhis administra 
tion, therefore, during its term of ofthese 
ind I repeat this and make it as fat 
tatement—has no intention of imposing 
exchange controls, devaluing the dollar 


ng trade barriers or choking off our 


economic recovery 

Buckling Down. Then Kennedy buckles 
ight down to the issue of toreign trade 
One of those tools, one which we urgent! 

ed { ey vell-being ‘ 
trade id tariff policy. The Reciproca 
Trade Agreements Act expires in Junt 
ext vear, It ist not simply be renewes 

1 e replaced. If the West is to take 

he initiative in the economic aren i the 
United States to keep pace with the 
revolutionary changes which are t ng 
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place throughout the world. if our exports 
are to retain and expand their position 
in the world market, then we need a new 
and bold instrument of American trade 
policy. 

Kennedy did not go into the specifics 
of his trade plan, except to say that it 
would be a dramatic new agreement be- 
tween the U.s. and the European Com- 
mon Market: “Let me make it clear that 
I am not proposing a unilateral lowering 
of our trade barriers. What I 
is a joint step on both sides of the At- 
lantic, aimed at benefiting not only the 
exporters of the countries concerned but 
the economies of all of the countries of 
the free world. Led by the two great com- 
mon markets of the Atlantic. trade bar- 
riers in all the industrial nations must be 
brought down. 

In Florida. at Bal Harbour’s opulent 
Americana Hotel the next day. the Presi- 
dent repeated his message to the leaders 
of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. “1 hope. he said 
“that we can maintain a viable economy 
here with full employment. I'm hopeful 


im proposing 








a 

















cumulus cloud of cigar smoke drifted 
A over the Waldorf-Astoria’s grand 
ballroom as the heroes of bygone Satur- 
days settled back to listen to the speeches 
and entertainment. The occasion was the 
National Football Foundation’s annual 
banquet. and the first man on his feet was 
Bob Hope. He was in top form, and when 
he sat down again, Hope left the old foot- 
ballers weak with laughter. “Things have 
changed,” he said. “I took a cab from the 
hotel to come here, and Carmine De 
Then he turned to 
the young collegian award winners and 
barked out a command Students out 
there, stand by! You could be in the next 
Cabinet! If vou'd come from Harvard 
you'd be in tomorrow!” With a bow 
to the honor guest at the head table 
the “quarterback of the Hyannisport All- 
Stars.” Hope quipped Listen, touch 
football is not a sissy sport. Up there in 
Hyannisport. roughing the passer is a fede 
had some news of a fellow Californian 


here—he’s running for Governor. He'll ec 
. 


lo follow Hope's boftola performance 
r any man, | 
the occasion—and delighted his audience. 
tonishing profession 





























Sapio was driving i 





eral MacArthur to Commander in Chief 





enabled me to go trom being an obscu 
junior varsity at Harvard to being an he 
the Football Hall of Fame. 

Expanding on his theme. Kennedy not 





tion... Was similar to Notre Da 
| which Notre Dame 


disputed ruling |. But I 








Later in his speech-laden week, the 
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mut the President of the U.S. rose manfully to 


he said gravely. “It has permitted me 
to go from being an obscure lieutenant serving under Gen- 


without any technical competence whatsoever. It has also 


some similarities between football and politics. 
publicans have been unkind enough to suggest that my elec- 


-t5. on the basis of a referee's 
like Notre Dame. We just take it 
as it comes along. We're not giving it back. 


we can be competitive here and around 
the world. I'm hopeful that management 
and labor will recognize their responsibil- 
ities and permit us to compete—that those 
of you who are in the area of wage 
negotiations will recognize the desirability 
of us maintaining as stable prices as pos- 
sible, and that vour negotiations will take 
adequate calculation and account of this 
need for us to maintain a balance of 
trade in our favor. 


Home & Hosts 


Come Christmas. Jack and Jackie Ken- 
nedy plan to spend their holiday in a 
white Palm Beach mansion on loan from 
old family friends: C. (for Capton) Mi- 
chael Paul. 39. and his wife Josephine. 60. 
rhe home is a showpiece. with eight bed- 
rooms, nine servants’ rooms. a loggia filled 
with tropical greenery, a 72-ft. heated 
swimming pool, an ocean-view terrace and 
yoo ft. of beach. Its owners are every bit 
as remarkable: between them. the Pauls 
own major stock interests in a big broker- 
age house, oil wells and real estate. They 


TIS THE SEASON TO BE JOLLY 





Hope at Foorsare Bangvet 


ral rap.” Finally he 
Nixon couldn't be 
ampaign on radio.” 


In Florida the 


would be difficult the U.S. 
crats in Miami, “I 
show up. Artemus 


not a politician an 


‘Politics is an as- 


in fourteen years 
weather report: “I 
re member of the 
mnorary member ot But then, as all 
the President laid 
ed that there were 
Some Re- 
months. Goldberg 
me-Svracuse game 
parties and there 


President gave his 


audiences some more touches of 


was on Calvin Coolidge and the second on Herbert Hoover.’ 


‘For all I have been reading for the last three, four or five 
months about the great conservative revival that is sweeping 
he told an exuberant meeting of Young Demo- 


ing in Bal Harbour, Fla., for the annual convention of the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0.. he greeted Big Labor's leaders with a casual 


cast Labor Secret ary Arthur Goldbers 
1 joke that he had been clinkering around for at least six 


climbing expedition in Switzerland. “They sent out search 
next day the Red Cross went out and around, calling “Gold 


berg—Goldberg—it's the Red Cross.” Then this voice came 
down the mountain . 


are philanthropists on a noble scale: in 
October Josephine Paul pledged $1,000.- 
000 to Manhattan's Columbia-Presbyteri- 
in Medical Center. Their stable of race 
¢ one filly. Idun, won 
392.490 before her retirement two years 
igo. Paul. a talented violinist. is a leading 
patron of the Philadelphia Orchestra. His 
wife is an art connoisseur and a collector 
Meissen china. 
A Man's World. Josephine Paul was 
born in Lowa and raised in Brooklyn, the 
daughter of a well-heeled builder and real 
estate investor. Even as a young woman 
she showed sharp business sense. and with 


horses is first rate 








her sister, she ran a successful greeting 
card company. After her marriage to 
Charles Ulrick Bay. a multimillionaire 
stockbroker and investor. she took an ac- 
tive interest in his business atfairs. In 
1946, Bay was named Ambassador to Nor 
way (he was the son of Norwegian immi 
grants), and for the next seven years the 
Bays hobnobbed with world celebrities in 
and out of Oslo. 

When “Rick” Bay died in 1955, his wid- 





humor. 
At a luncheon for the conservative Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, he 
wryly noted that “in the last campaign 
most of the members of this luncheon 
group today supported my opponent—ex- 
cept for a very few who were under the 
impression that I was my father’s son. 
And he reiterated his theme: “I'm not 
sure you have all approached the New 
Frontier with the greatest possible enthu- 
siasm, and I was, therefore. somewhat 
nervous about accepting this invitation 
until I did some studying of history 

I learned that this organization had once 
denounced our ‘swollen bureaucracy’ as 
among the triumphs of Karl Marx. and 
decried, on another occasion. new govern- 
mental ‘paternalism and socialism.’ I was 
comforted when reading this very familiar 
language to note that I was in very good 
company. For the first attack I quoted 








next day. the Kennedy jokes flowed on. 


thought that perhaps no one was going to 
Ward once said, about 50 years ago. ‘I am 
d my other habits are good also.’ " Arriv- 









t's warmer here than it was yesterday.’ 

. 
politicians and comedians occasionally do, 
an egg. In his speech to the unionists. he 
in the leading role of 





he said, had been lost on a mountain- 


was no sign that afternoon or night. The 


I gave at the office. 
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ow found herself the sole owner of 73% of 
the stock and all of the capital ($28 mil- 
lion) of the venerable Wall Street firm of 
A. M. Kidder & Co. She promptly incor- 
porated it and became the firm’s president 
and board chairman, the only woman ever 
to head a member firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange. “I like a man’s world,” 
she explained. “Wall Street isn't frighten- 
ing.” In addition to Kidder, she was board 
chairman of American Export Lines for 
two years (until she sold her one-third 
stock interest), has held directorships in 
several other companies. 

The Fiddler. In 1959. Josephine Bay 
married Michael Paul. The son of a sur- 
geon who became a general in the Imperial 
Russian army, Paul was born in Ulanv- 
dinsk, Outer Mongolia. As a schoolboy, he 





Tue Pave FAMILY AT THE Estate 
A home for Chr 


violin in St. Petersburg in the 
same with Heifetz. When he 
twelve, Paul enlisted in the army. rode 
off with the Cossack cavalry, was wounded 
and captured by the Germans. He es- 
caped from prison camp and made his 
way Siberia, China and Japan 
fiddling for his board and k 
In 1917. when the U.S. entered World 
War I, Michael Paul arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, He was only 15, and, with a chestful 
of medals, he was glamorous enough to 
become the subject of a book, The Young 
Russian Corporal, At the request of the 
U.S. Shipping Board, Paul toured the 
nation’s shipyards, helping build morale 
among the workers. He also made some 
powerful friends, among them the Na- 
tional City Bank's Frank A. Vanderlip 
who gave him a job in China after the 
war ended. Later, Paul started a rare- 
metals import business, bought a seat on 
the New York Stock Exchange, finally 
got into the oil business in a big way. 
Since his marriage, he has replaced his 
wife as board chairman of A. M. Kidder 
and, with Josephine, manages their vast 
business and philanthropic interests. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Down on the Farm 

Most of the nation’s crops had been 
harvested and sent to market, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture had some 
glowing statistics to report. Net farm in- 
come, said Agriculture, will increase over 
1960's $12 billion to a total of $12.8 bil- 
lion, making 1961 the most prosperous 
year since 1953. But there was another, 
gloomier side to the statistics: $4.7 billion 
of the farmers’ income will come from 
Government support programs, a jump of 
$600 million over 1960—and only the 
farmers with heavily subsidized crops real- 
ly seem to think they are any better off. 

Wheat, for example. gets high supports, 
and U.S. wheat farmers are clearly enjoy- 


Puey Witt Lenp rHE KENNEDYS 


tmoas 


ing life. In wheat-growing Finney Coun 
ty. Kans.. Farmer Frank Oldweiler got 
perfect growing weather through the sum- 
mer; in July he harvested one of his best 
crops ever from his 1,200 acres. With the 
profit, Oldweiler has air-conditioned his 
home, bought a hundred head of cattle 
increased his life insurance. and scheduled 
a two-week family vacation in California 
instead of the usual Christmas holiday 
in Wichita. 

Quite a Difference. Another crop with 
hefty props is cotton, and in the delta 
country around Hollandale, Miss., some 
cotton farmers this year picked two bales 
to the acre, almost double the past aver- 
age. Cotton gins ran 18 hours a day, and 
wagons were backed up waiting to reach 
the gin. Hollandale Appliance Dealer J. 
W. Fore, who is also the town’s mayor, 
already is reaping the result. “One man 
who lost a television set he bought from 
me to the finance company last year came 
in and bought a new stove and a dining 
room suite of furniture and paid cash.” 

But other farming fields were far less 
productive. Around Aroostook, Me., be- 
cause of oversupply growers are getting 


$1.15 per barrel for potatoes that cost 
$2 to produce. “It’s the worst I've ever 
seen.’ said one shipper. In Vermont, 
Dairy Farmer Harry R. Varney Jr. logged 
the worst year in seven for his so-cow 
herd. Said Varney: “My investment is 
about $75.000, and it seems to me a man 
should be able to make about ,$300 a 
month to live on and about 5° return on 
his investment. But I won't make that 
this year. And in another two years I may 
be out of business.” In California’s Tulare 
County, second richest farming county in 
the U.S., net income fell on oranges, nec- 
tarines and alfalfa. “There is too much 
spread between what the farmer is paid 
and what you pay in the store,” said 
County Agent Sheldon N, Jackson. “He 
gets 2¢ a pound for nectarines. You pay 
13¢. That's quite a difference.” 

Quite a While. For many farmers, in- 
creased costs caused losses. Merced Coun- 
ty. Calif.. growers harvested a poor barley 
crop because they lacked water: with the 
water table dropping. some farmers had 
to pay $15 a foot to deepen wells. Michi- 
gan Dairy Farmer Lloyd Smith reckoned 
the cost of a new tractor at $6,000 com- 
pared with $3,000 ten years ago, also paid 
taxes of So64 as against $276 when he 
bought his 345-acre farm nine years ago. 
Thus, in many U.S. areas, bankers and 
merchants reported increases in credit 
buying and loan extensions by farmers. 
Said Tractor Dealer Dan Humason of 
Kings County. Calif.: “We carry them. 
Lord knows we carry them. We've carried 
some of them ten months, and that’s 
Jonger than their mothers carried them.” 


DEMOCRATS 
Second Thoughts 


He walked to the end of the board like 
a diver. He stood on his toes like a diver. 
He flexed his muscles and took a deep 
breath like a diver. But Adlai Stevenson 
finally decided not to take the political 
plunge. Last week he announced that he 
would continue as U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations rather than run next 
year for U.S. Senator from Illinois. 

The suggestion that he try for the 
Senate had come from Chicago's Demo- 
Mavor Richard J. Daley. In bad 
need of a big-name Democrat to contest 
Incumbent Republican Everett Dirksen 
Daley had talked with the White House 
said that he wanted to make the offer to 
Adlai. Getting no particular presidential 
objection, he telephoned Stevenson, put 
the question directly. 

The Urge. The idea seemed interesting 
to Stevenson. As U.N. ambassador, he 
had little primary responsibility for U.S. 
foreign policymaking, and he was getting 
restless. Moreover, he had long had an 
urge to enter the U.S. Senate, where his 
grandfather presided from 1893 to 1897 
as Grover Cleveland's second Vice Presi- 
dent. In 1948 Stevenson wanted to run 
for the Senate, but Illinois’ slatemakers 
picked Paul Douglas instead. Stevenson 
was selected as the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, and won by a 572,000 plu- 
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rality that still stands as a_ record. 

Many of Stevenson's closest associates, 
including his eldest son. Adlai Jr., ad- 
vised him against running against Dirksen 
next year. But Adlai remained fascinated 
by the notion. Last fortnight he jour- 
neyved to Washington, discussed the mat- 
ter with Kennedy. The President's reac- 
tion was such that Stevenson emerged 
from the White House to announce pub- 
licly that he was “considering” the Senate 
contest. In Chicago, Dick Daley under- 
standably viewed this as a formal accept- 
ance. He publicly predicted that Steven- 
son would trounce Dirksen by at least 
500.000 votes. 

The Urging. But, apparently almost 
overnight, Jack Kennedy had some second 
thoughts. Next day at Glen Ora, the 
rented Kennedy estate in Middleburg, 
Va., the President conferred with Steven- 
son again—and this time Kennedy strong- 
ly urged Adlai to stay at the U.N. He 
said Adlai would have a tough fight 
against Dirksen, particularly in the down- 
state counties; even if he won, and could 
wangle a seat on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, his influence as a junior 
Senator would still be negligible. 

The President went on to say that 
Stevenson's performance at the U.N. was 
“admirable”; the U.S.. he added, “needs 
you more” there than in the Senate. Fur- 
ther, said Kennedy, Stevenson would play 
“an expanding role” in determining U.S. 
foreign policy—meaning that Adlai might 
have more leeway in what he says, though 
Kennedy and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk will still be in control. 

That was enough for Stevenson. 
week, back in New York, he 
Daley and turned him down 
‘The President has greatly reinforced my 
view that I can best serve him and the 
country in the field of foreign policy.” 


REPUBLICANS 
Newest & Youngest 


When the U.S. Senate next 
month, its newest member will also be its 
youngest. Named last week to replace vet- 
eran Republican Styles Bridges. who died 
three weeks ago: New Hampshire's Attor- 
ney General Maurice J. Murphy Jr.. 34. 

Son of a Dover, N.H., Democratic may- 
or, Murphy switched his own political af 
filiation, became a Republican in 1953. 
Three years ago. he helped in Republican 
Wesley Powell's successful campaign for 
Governor; his reward was an appointment 
executive assistant. A shy, 
soft-spoken man who blushes easily. Ro 
man Catholic Murphy was named deputy 
attorney general last January, became at- 
torney general only last month, when In- 
cumbent Gardner Turner resigned because 
of illness. Preparing to move on to the 
Senate. Murphy promised to uphold the 
conservative doctrine preached there by 
Styles Bridges. He would also serve as the 
protégé of Wesley Powell, who was plainly 
assuming political primacy in the state 
that Bridges had dominated for nearly 


30 years. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
"Get Off" 


In his eleven months in office, Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall has not 
proved himself the best, the worst. or even 
the most indifferent. member of the 
Kennedy Cabinet. But he is surely the 
damnedest. 

Like an old-curmudgeon predecessor 
named Harold Ickes (1933-46), Interior's 
Udall has made lots of news—much of it 
unwelcome. As an Arizona Congressman, 
he earned John Kennedy's gratitude—and, 
presumably, his present Cabinet position— 
by his effective 1960 preconvention work 
for Kennedy in the Southwest. No sooner 
had he taken over his Cabinet office than 
he allowed as how Democratic Congress- 


Last week, Udall once more got booted 
from private premises. On a helicopter 
tour of the Interior Department's pro- 
posed Prairie National Park in north- 
eastern Kansas, he plopped down onto a 
knoll where hard-eyed Rancher Carl Bel- 
linger was grazing 140 head of cattle. “Get 
off this land!” ordered Bellinger. “You're 
trespassing.” 

Udall left—seemingly in high good hu- 
mor and only after shaking Bellinger’s 
hand. But the incident really rankled. 
Later that day. appearing at a meeting in 
Westmoreland, Kans., Udall listened while 
Bellinger and other property owners ex 
plained why they did not want their 
$7.000 acres of bluestem grassland taken 
over as a national park. Said Stewart 
Udall, with memories of his experience 
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INTERTOR’S UpaALt & KANSAS RANCHER BELLINGER 
A heove-ho for the Secretary. 


men had better go along with the Ken 
nedy Administration's effort to liberalize 
the House Rules Committee or lose their 
bite at the Interior Department's pork- 
barrel appropriations; this sort of talk 
annoyed all kinds of Congressmen. Next 
Udall sent out a letter to oil and gas men 
many of whom were doing business with 
the Interior Department, dunning them 
for contributions to a Democratic fund 
raising dinner; for this, President Ken- 
nedy found it necessary to rebuke Udall 
at a press conference. 

And so it has 
with cause 
Washington's statuary é 
step toward remedying the situation, he 
shipped a bronze statue of William Jen- 
nings Bryan back to Bryan's birthplace in 
Salem, Ill. This raised a ruckus from Wash- 
ington’s Bryan fanciers. Later, a Potomac 
Md., innkeeper exploded when Udall, on 
a hiking trip along the banks of the Po- 
tomac River with, among others, Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas 
marched into her place in a rain-soaked 
poncho. “Get out of here!” she cried. 
“You look like a bum.” 


Udall decided— 
that much of 
awiul: as a 


gone. 
considerable 
was 


“It's too bad when a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet tries to 
take a walk on a hill, he is told to get 
off.” Concluded Udall: “But the National 
Park will remedy that.” 


LABOR 
Solidarity Ever? 


Since the formation of the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0, in 1955, President George Meany 
head of the old A.F.L.. and Vice President 
Walter Reuther the old C.1L.0. 
have eyed each other with deepening dis- 
dain. Meany thinks of Reuther as an en- 
ergetic troublemaker. Reuther attributes 
many of organized labor's problems—such 
as declining membership and jurisdiction- 
al disputes between craft and industrial 
unions—to Meany’s lackadaisical leader- 
ship of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Last week, at 
labor's Bal Harbour convention, the 
Meany-Reuther feud was a top conversa- 
tional subject among the delegates. 

Meany chose to display his feelings 
toward Reuther by calculated insult. Both 
as a vice president of the A.F.L.-C,1.0. 
and as one of John Kennedy's hardest- 
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that morning 


boss of 





working supporters during the 1960 cam- 
paign. Reuther had every right to expect 
that he would be placed on the committee 
assigned to greet President Kennedy at 
the labor convention. But Meany deliber- 
ately left Reuther’s name off the commit- 
tee list. assigned him instead to escort a 
subsequent convention visitor—Eleanor 
Roosevelt, 

Even in the face of the rebuff, Reuther 
held his tongue. But that only left the 
convention's goo delegates wondering how 
long it would be before Reuther would 
launch a frontal assault on Meany that 
might well end up by ending the whole 





AFRICAN STUDENTS (Nwokorte & MAKHENE AT RIGHT) IN ATLANTA 
More thon the c i 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. merger. This possibility was 
plainly in the mind of Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg when he addressed the 
convention, Assuring the convention that 
there were really no insoluble conflicts 
within the A.F.L.-C.1.0.. Goldberg de- 
clared: “Our national policies at home, to 
cope with the problems we face abroad 
demand unity—unity on the part of all 
of our people, unity on the part of the 
labor movement.” 


RACES 


"Do You Have Snakes?" 


Coming on their own or under fellow- 
ships and exchange programs. about 1.600 
dark-skinned students from African na- 
tions are enrolled this vear in U.S. col- 
leges and universities. To catalogue their 
achievements and their difficulties, Man 
hattan’s Institute of International Educa- 
tion undertook a six-month survey and 
last week announced the results. Among 
the survey's findings: most of the African 
students reported that they had suffered 
some sort of discrimination from white 
Americans—and a surprising 63°% also 
said that they had experienced friction 
with U.S. Negroes. 

Behind that statistic lay a lot of heart- 
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ache. Some of the Africans attribute the 
difficulty to simple jealousy on the part 
of U.S. Negroes. Said Freddie Balogun 
Savage. a Stanford student from Sierra 
Leone: “By putting on native clothes or 
simply uttering a few words in our exotic 
accents. my wile Svlvia and I can move 
out trom the ranks of American Negroes. 
But there's more to it than that. With my 
training in political science I've already 
been assured an assistant secretaryship in 
the foreign ministry back home. Sylvia's 
M.A. in education assures a tine teaching 
post for her. What is a Ph.D. worth to 
one of your Negroes? 


EVITON—ATLANTA 


olor of the skin. 


Recalled an African student at North- 
western University: “When I first came 
to Chicago I was very interested in Amer 
ican Negroes and their difficulties. I want 
ed to show solidarity with oppressed 
brothers, that sort of thing. So I took the 
elevated to the South Side one night. 
There were many lights, which dazzled 
me. and many people about. which rather 
frightened me. I went into a bar and lis- 
tened to the talk and understood little 
enough. When | finally tried to enter the 


conversation. no one understood what I 





Was saying at first. Then they all started 
laughing at my accent. One Negro man 
who was very big and rough looking, be- 
gan saying nasty things. L left and never 
tried again. 

The Africans also resent the fact that 
many U.S. Negroes look on them as curi 
osities straight from the African jungle. 
Said Sunday Nwokorie. a Nigerian study- 
ing at Atlanta University: “When I came 
here. Negro students asked me how many 
wives I had. Was I a village chief? Did I 
have snakes in my room? I found these 
questions were not intended to offend me, 
It was merely ignorance.” Added Andrew 
Makhene of South Africa, another stu- 
dent at Atlanta University I have met 
several white college students in the 


South. and they never ask me such silly 
questions. : 

But American Negroes have their own 
case tO present: to them. the Africans 
sometimes seem deliberately aloof. Says 
LeRoy Bolden. a Negro who was an All- 
America halfback at Michigan State in 
1953 and is now doing research at Stan- 
iord Most of these Africans are high 
ranking. chiefs’ sons or others with the 
contacts needed to line up an Ameri- 
can education. They want to identify 
themselves with the group on top—and 
that’s not us. Try calling one a Negro. 
Chances are he'll correct you by saving 
I'm an African. 


AVIATION 


A Few Discrepancies 

With two engines dead and a third one 
wheezing. an elderly Lockheed Constel- 
lation last month crashed near Richmond 
Va., killing 74 Army recruits and three 
crew members, The plane was owned by 
Imperial Airlines, a nonsked company in 
Miami. operating under contract with the 
U.S. Army. Last week, after a four-week 
investigation by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board into the possible cause of the crash 
it seemed a wonder that Imperial’s Con- 
stellation had got off the ground in the 
first place. Items 
> Pilot Ronald H. Conway, 29. who sur 
vived the crash. failed three flight tests 
early in his career. although he later 
passed his multi-engine and transport- 
rating tests without a failure. 
> Imperial regularly had so many main 
tenance problems that they took up half 
the time of a Federal Aviation \uthority 
mspector in’ Miami, who reported the 
company this year had such “discrepan- 
cies” as hydraulic leakage. faulty fuel 
indicators, improper rigging of mixture 
control, a bald nose-gear tire. and fuel 
seepage under the wing. 
> The doomed Constellation’s fuel was 
contaminated” by rust sediment. 

P An FAA inspector testified that Im 
perial flight crews could not know what 
condition their planes were in because 
their aircraft logbooks were not kept up 
to date. 

> When the two engines went out, Pilot 
Conway asked the flight engineer to open 
an emergency valve that would have per- 
mitted an extra flow of fuel to both dead 
engines. But Copilot James Greenlee, who 
was killed in the crash. canceled the re 
quest and the valve stayed shut. Testified 
Conway: “I would much rather have seen 
that valve open. 

But perhaps the strangest evidence of 
all was that Chief Flight Engineer John 
Mayfield had blithely repaired a fuel 
pump motor on the Constellation the day 
before the crash by cutting down a brush 
taken from a 1954 Mercury automobile 
generator. As it turned out, the engine 
With the ersatz part kept going during 
the fatal fight. But engineers from es- 
tablished airlines blinked in dismay at 
Imperial’s incredibly slipshod methods of 
maintenance. Said one They must have 
been a little desperate. 
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CONGO 
Battle for Katanga 


This is a dead city, a battlefield where 6 


vultures circle overhead and the smell oi 
panic is stronger than the stench of the 
unswept, pulm-fringed boulevards. The 
shops are barred, the restaurants deserted. 
Hour after hour, day and night, the tomb 
like hush is broken only by the distant 
crump of exploding mortar shells, th 
whoom of hasookas, the crack of anti 
arcraft cannon, and the short, chattering 
bursts of mae 





ine guns, 

blocks away, the UN.'s 
Indians, Swedes and Trish ari fighting 
hard. But on the wide pavement outside 
the seedy Hotel Leopold I, no human 
stirs except Moise Tshombe's tough, 
sharpshooting paracommandos in their red 


Somewhere, 


berets, and the grim, seasoned, Belsian- 
trained Katanga regulars in 
helmets and jungle camouflage. 
and dying on a daily ration of a handiul 








of maize, they dart stealthily from corner 
to corner, searching grimly for a target, 
Ifter four days of fighting, the pickings 
are slim, for their proudest boast is that 
not a single UN. soldier is to be seen in 
the city’s core today. 

So reported Time Correspondent Eric 
Robins last week from Elisabethville. the 
dry and dusty capital city of the province 
that wants to be a nation—the Congo's 
Katanga. Only a few miles away are the 
mine shafts and chimneys of the huge 
copper and cobalt complex that makes 
secessionist Katanga the envy of its neigh- 
bors. For months the United Nations had 
kept its uneasy peace in Katanga always 
hopeful (hat somehow the territory could 
be brought back into the Congo fold. 
Now, for the second time in three months 
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CIVILIANS IN ELISABETHVILLE CAUGHT IN CROSSFIRE 
ses, hate and cha cha chaos. 


Amid the tomblike hush, k 


the U.N. was trying, with no great suc 
cess, to do the job with guns. 

Out of Bed. The shooting started 
after a week of growing tension. The 
brutal beatings of Acting U.N. Katanga 
Chief George Ivan Smith and Special 
Adviser Brian Urquhart (Time, Dec. 8 
had already left the U.N. soldiers tense 
angry. and spoiling for a fight. Many of 
r'shombe’s troops. whipped up by the 
strident anti-U.N. propaganda of Radio 
Katanga, were drinking heavily and walk- 
ing through town with guns at the ready. 
Something had to happen: it did, one 
afternoon at the main airport. When 
brawling Katangese soldiers molested air 
port workers, Indian soldiers arrested 32 
of them in a flurry of gunfire. 

That did it. Suddenly. Elisabethville’s 
streets were alive with Katanga patrols, 
Secking revenge. one Katangese squad 
swooped on a U.N, villa where ten sleeping 
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__ U.N. Buildings 


Main aizport 
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ELISABETHVILLE 





U.N, staffers. mostly Swedish, were awak 
ened, arrested and hustled away. At the 
same time, roadblocks. guarded by ar 
mored cars and Tommy-gun-waving sol 
diers, went up on the main roads from the 
town to U.N. installations outside. When 
a car with three Swedish soldiers tried to 
drive through one barrier at a strategic 
highway tunnel. the Katangese shot the 
driver in the stomach. then mowed down 
the other two after the vehicle crashed 
into a tree. 

The Lone Dornier. Strongest of all the 
roadblocks was established on the airport 
road a day later: there, a company of 
Katanga’s paracommandos cut the high- 
way with three armored cars and several 
6o-mm. mortars. At least three white men 
in civilian clothes were with them, ap 
parently in command; they seemed to be 
part of Tshombe’s force of hired Belgians 
Rhodesians, British and South Africans 
which the Katanga government only a 
week earlier had said was disbanded and 
out of the country. 

Three times, U.N. Civilian Chief Smith 
communicated with Katanga’s Foreign 
Minister Evariste Kimba, demanded that 
the roadblock be removed. Kimba prom- 
ised to comply, but as time went by, it 
became clear that he had little or no 
control over the determined Katanga 
forces. It was now apparent that the 
U.N. personnel could reach the town only 
by using force. Then came word that 
Katangese units were moving up to en- 
circle the airport itself. and one of Ka- 
tanga’s Dornier planes flew over the field. 
Certain that an attack against the U.N. 
was Imminent, Smith turned to the U.N.’s 
military commander in Katanga, India’s 
Brigadier K.A.S. Raja. and told him 

Matters are in your hands now. Deal 
with the roadblock by military means. 

With Arrows. Within an hour, Raja's 
tough Gurkhas had slipped into position 
around the dug-in Katangese on the air 
port road, Suddenly shots rang out. When 
the dust cleared half an hour later, one 
Indian was dead and four wounded. but 
among the shambles of the smashed road- 
block lay 38 dead Katangese and still 
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IrisH U.N. Troops LoabING INTO 
Troublesome doubts at t 


more wounded. The road was at last open 
permitting a convoy of 240 Swedish re 
inforcements, just in by air from Europe 
to move into the town itself. 

his was war, and although Katanga’s 
President Moise Tshombe was away in 
Paris, Katanga Interior Minister Gode 
froid Munongo proclaimed We are all 
here. resolved to fight and to die if 
necessary. The United Nations may take 
our cities. There will remain our villages 
nd the bush. All the tribal chiefs are 
ilerted. We are savages; we are Negroes. 
So be it. We shall fight like savages with 
our irrows., 

Holes in the Fuselage. As Munongo 
spoke. the radioteletype to New York 
was chattering in U.N. headquarters 1 
miles away at Leopoldville, seat of the 
Congo's central government. On the line 
was U.N. Acting Secretary-General | 
Thant in Manhattan, with his approval 
for any action the U.N. authorities on 
the scene deemed necessary, on the ground 
or in the air 

Che air action was already in the works 
for just that afternoon one of Katanga’s 
Dorniers had dropped three bombs near 
U.N. troops at the airport. Next morning 
il rs of the U.N.’s jets—Indian Can 
h Saabs and Ethiopian 
Sabres—were off in search of Katanga’s 


meager air force. The Indian jets found 


berras, Swet 








four planes on the ground at nearby 
Kolwezi and destroyed them all. The air 
strike was just in time, for some of the 
Kolwezi planes were loaded with bombs 
ind ready for another counterattack 
igainst the U.N. in Elisabethville. 

These were the planes that might also 
stream of U.S. Air 


Force Globemasters which had already 








endanger the ste 


begun to pump vehicles. artillery and 
troops into Elisabeth 
ville at U Thi 


Globemasters were bringing more U.N 





e from Leopold 








s urgent request. Other 


troops direct from Europe battalion of 
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->. GLOBEMASTER AT LEOPOLDVILLE 


| 
the hould be there 


h and a battalion of Irish soldiers 
it the height of the battle. One 








yemaster pilot, coming in for a land- 
ing. had not been advised that his glide 
path took him directly over Premier 
Ishombe’s own residence; before he 








touched ground. his fuselage and one of 
his engines had been peppered with small 
irms fire aimed skyward by Tshombe’s 
house guards, leading the U.S. to 
nd the airlift for a day until the 
U.N. could guarantee fighter escorts. 
Bombs in the Garden. One group in 
particular difficulty was the team of 








SUS} 





h-day Adventist missionaries and 





imilies. 2g peo in all, trapped in 





their mission building. They were at a 
g£erous spot h lfway between | N. 
headquarters and an important Katanga 





irmy building a few hundred yards away. 
For hours the missionaries ducked, as 
blast after blast struck their walls and 
plowed up the garden outside. Then they 
realized that badly aimed bazooka shells 
rom the U.N. compound itself were doing 
the d ge; during a lull in the firing 
they hastily evacuated the buildings. 
rhe doctors at Prince Leopold Hospita 





complained about the aim of some of the 





gun crews. For ten hours one night 





mortar shells blasted the hospital w 


ind root: patients crawled screaming 





the corridors; one African woman in the 
giving birth rose in terror and 


process ol 





fled before her delivery, was not seen 
again. A U.N. spokesman admitted the 
firing. said the rounds were aimed at a 
Katangese army camp 500 vds. beyond 


the hospital. But some of the shells even 
hit a Roman Catholic thedral in an 
\frican residential section, and others ex- 


loded near the Lido Hotel. a U.N. rest 





camp that was eventually abandoned to 
the Katangese. 

Next day two Indian Canberras 
swooped d for a shot t Elis } 
ville’s central post office, a K 

















in the heart of town. just 
round the corner from the Leo II. The 


strongpoint 





jets were after the post office’s central 
switchboard and telegraph machines, soon 
reduced the machinery to molten ruins as 





’ operators fled for their lives. 
It was the U.N.’s 
and not the U.N. troops who attracted 





victims 


the sympathy of Elisabethville’s white 
largely Be 





an, population, Bels wom 
en stopped wounded paracommandos and 
kissed their bloodstained bandages. Bel- 
gian men sniped at U.N. headquarters 
vith ritle 

The government, reported Correspond- 
ent Robins, constantly prodded K 
lace to fight against the U.N. 
it your guns. spears. knives, axes 


kr 
ind kill all the U.N. to cor 


bat the murder campaign of Secretary 








from their own apartments. 








civilian po 





General UC Thant and his international 
minions!” demanded a government pro« 
lamation. Cried Radio Katanga e 
attack the United Nations dogs! 
things were not all serious. Radio Katang 
ilso played “victory” cha cha chas, And 








ifter the heat of battle was over one day 
nost of the Katangese officers. chewing 
their entrecétes de vean and pomm: 

tes at the Leo II's dining room, could 
talk of little else but the tragedy of the 


Sabena guest house. where artillery tl 
day had shattered one of the best rest 


rants in town, 


The Issues 
Onct zain the world witnessed th 
disturbing sight of foreign United Nations 


soldiers. supplied by U.S. planes. blast- 








ing the buildings and shooting at native 
troops 1 the Congo. There was some 
legitimate doubt as to whether the U.N. 
should be there at all, even though it 
Was responding to violence or threats of 
violence on the part of Katanga. The 
U.S. firmly backed the U.N., but Britain 
ilthough on record as favoring the U.N.'s 


TSHOMBE (LEFT) IN PARIS 


\ 
riecse attack the \ do 
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presence to keep the peace, Was deeply 
unhappy about the armed intervention. 
“We support a unitary Congo state.” de- 
clared Whitehall 
of force by the U.N. to impose political 
solutions. You are not going to get unity 
or pacification by military means. 

Underground Interest. What bothered 
Britain and France was the chance that 
the Katanga chaos could spread elsewhere 
in Africa 
pers are close to flash point at the best 
of times. London was especially worried 
since Katanga shares a 1.100-mile border 
with Britain's Northern Rhodesia 
protectorate. Moreover. some Britons and 
Frenchmen also have heavy financial in- 
terests in Katanga itself 
part ownership of the rich Union Miniére 
du Haut-Katanga. one of the world’s | 
gest copper and cobalt producers, which 
report by U.N. Acting 
Secretary-General U Thant) has been sup 
plying arms to Katanga. 

In the U.S. 
in a few seemingly simple questions 
> Why all the fuss about the foreign sol- 
diers employed by Tshombe. who are 
widely and bitterly denounced as 
Many of them are probably 
idealistic than the U.N. 
fighting against Katanga (who in turn are 
denounced as I'shombe }. 
Other African states employ foreign ofti- 
Americans recall that 
their own country was aided by idealistic 
“mercenaries” 


but we oppose the use 


a continent where political tem- 


tense 





* mostly through 





(according to a 





the issue presented itself 






mer- 
cenaries”’? 
no less soldiers 
mercenaries” by 


cers, and many 


from Europe during the 
American Revolution, 
> Why shouldn't Katanga have the right 
to “self-determination 
of the 
ethnic or geographic 
by the fact 
years ago by Belgium as 
> Why destroy Tshombe. who is one of 
the few proven anti-Communists in black 
Africa and a prime target of attack by 
the Soviet Union? Tshombe himself en- 
couraged this question last week by say- 
ing that there must be Communists in the 
U.S. State Department who are intluenc- 
ing U.S. policy against him. 

Fact of History. But the real issues 
are not the nature of Tshombe's “mer- 
or self-determination ( Katanga 


The overall area 


Congo is not defined by clear 
factors 


that it was 


but simply 
carved out 76 


a colony. 


cenaries 


Is not a nation, and its people probably 
understand little about their real situa- 
tion), or Tshombe’s anti-Communism. As 


a fact of history. the Congo exists, and 
it depends on mineral-rich Katanga for 


economic survival. Without Katanga the 














rest of the Congo mav well slide into 

Angriest criti British-Fren 5 
Conor Cruise O'Brien, the 44-year-old wn 
who headed the U.N, Katang tor s 
month tm veur \ i} Vt itt in terary 
critic, O'Brien l i reput or ysiVe 

nions, bl expresser th ce 
cessful career i Irelar iti CEVICE 
As he resigned from the | ul t eh 
O'Brien accused the British and French of pre 
sures against the U.N. in’ Ratanyg The “ 
countries, bh had reed him t of his 
post becaus tried, in compliance with 
Security Council resolution, to exy the h 
officers hired by Moise Vshombe to run th 
Katanga arn 
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chaos and possibly Communism. Private- 
ly, many in Britain and France—and 
some observers in the U,S.—are 
to let this happen ind retain Katanga as 
the one viable part of the Congo. 

But the U.S. insists that if the rest of 
the Congo goes, even Katanga might not 
be defensible. Furthermore. as the U.S. 
Ishombe may not be so reliable 
as his friends make him out; he has 
proved himself as stubborn. unpredictable 


willing 


sees it 





most ot 





and inclined to demagogy as 
African leaders. 

U.S. Decision. Supporting the U.N. 
is an admitted risk for the U.S. If the 
U.N. army succeeds in subduing Katanga 
by force, it will hardly be the beginning 
of good will in the Congo. On the other 


hand, if mere stalemate is once again the 





AFRICA 


Mama Queen Il 


Welcomed home by Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and Poet Laureate 
John Masefield’s twelve-line ode. “On the 


Return of Our Gracious Sovereign from 





Africa.” Queen Elizabeth II returned to 
England last week from her four-week 
7.000-mile visit to four West African 
countries. With her the Queen brought 


some six tons of luggage and gifts. in- 
cluding a baby crocodile. reportedly with 
divine powers, for Prince Andrew. Behind 
her she had left a residue of good feeling 
toward the Crown and Commonwealth 

huband. Prince Philip 
who was attending the Tanganyikan ind 


(Perhaps reluctant 


as well as her 


pendence ceremonies. 


of XEN ? 1 


dp ie 


Evizabetu, Puitie & Fertivity DANcers IN SterRA LEONE 


An amused and reg 
result of the battle. the U.N. will be bad- 
ly compromised and the situation will 
grow even more chaotic. But. deeming 
non-support of the U.N. action an even 
greater risk. Secretary of State Rusk last 
week firmly placed the U.S. on the side of 
the U.N. in its efforts to integrate Ka- 
tanga with the rest of the nation 
federation as the only 
solution, 

Edmund A. Gullion. U.S. Ambassador 
to Leopoldville. well summarized the U.S. 
case: “We want 
want a unihed Congo.” The 
problem, he insisted, is the 
Katanga. “Unless this 
solved, it is possible that a strong central 
government in Leopoldville. well disposed 
toward the U.S.. may fail. and further 
secessions may occur within the territory 
of the Congo. 


hoping 


for a eventual 


i central government, we 
overriding 
secession ol 


problem is Fe- 


Gullion indicated that the 


central government would be willing to 
give Katanga “a considerable degree of 
autonomy but they could not accept 


Tshombe in which he 
to be the chief of an 


with 
holds himself out 
independent 


hegoliations 


state. 


chtul glance to her left 


to “preside over the 
British Empire 
independence 


liquidation of the 
the Queen never attends 
ilways del 
gates a relative to represent her.) 

On the last leg of her tour the Queen 
ittended state 
pitals. reviewed troops in Liberia 
Leone and Gambia. At 
bar in the Sierra Leone provincial 
of Bo the paramount chiefs got 
so high on palm wine that they had to 
Mama Queen II 
(Queen Victoria was Mama Queen | 

In northern Sierra half-nak 


celebrations 


receptions. inspected ho-- 
Sierra 
1 ceremonial dur 
town 
some of 


be carried to greet 





Leone 


Susu girls swayed and jiggled before the 


roval visitors in a pulsating fertility 
dance. So interested did Prince Philip be 
the Queen shot him an amused 
and reproachtul glance. In Freetown. the 
Queen shocked by the 
officially laundered translation of a ditty 


come that 





ippeared mildly 


sung by a group of twelve-year-old 
ample 
The f wn wader the T 
On 7 het Vas Gr 
! i 
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oe et 











He K mo af 


Behind the bushes, near the 
stream. go lots of girls like us, because we 


schoolgirls 


know that’s where the boys are.” 

linv Gambia, Britain's oldest African 
possession, Was so spruced up that a local 
government official commented Stand 
still for five minutes and someone is bound 
to whitewash you.” Here the Queen's 
schedule was purposely kept light so that 
she could return to Britain looking as 
fresh as when she had left. 

Despite the bone-wearying sameness 01 
ill the picturesque festivities laid out for 
them, both the Queen and Prince Philip 
maintained their poise and ready sense 
of humor, provided more than a million 
West Africans with a new view of the 
erstwhile “imperialist oppressors.’”” Said 
Prime Minister Macmillan in the House 
of Commons, moving a “loyal address to 
the throne I venture to say that of 
the many journeys which she and His 
Roval Highness 


taken, none has be 


1\ unde r 





success than this. 


TANGANYIKA 


Island of Peace 


Dar es Salaam. which means “haven of 
peace” in Arabic. was a haven of tumultu 
ous confusion last week during celebra 
« (freedom). A British 
administered United Nations trusteeship 
lan 


pendent nation 





tions marking “ht 





for 15 yea nyika became an inde- 





Hundreds of thous of colored light 





bulbs were strung all over the capital 
and the streets were illuminated by grace 
the shape of giraffes, Tan 
ibol. At the wuru 


ceremonies in the National Stadiun 


ful arches 





ganyika’s nat 





massed bands serenaded Prime Minister 
Julius Nyerere, Great Britain's Prince 
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Philip. and dignitaries from 65 nations. 

One minute before midnight 
dium was plunged into darkness. the 
Union Jack was lowered, and up the 
FpPole was hoisted Tanganyika s new 
green for the land, black for the 


the sta 









people. and gold for its mineral vealth. 

At the stroke of midnight, the lights went 

on. and over the loudspeaker came the 

strains of the new national anthem. Wun- 

en Ibariki |God Bless] 7 mvika 
Planting the Colors. All « 


nt country, fireworks dis 





wer the jubi- 
plavs lit the 
In the snows at the top of Mount 
injaro. Africa’s highest 9.340 ft.) 








ik. a lieutenant of the new ‘Tangan 





vikan Rifles planted the colors of the 
new nation and lit a swmbolic torch of 
unity, fulfilling a longtime wish of Julius 
Nverere. “We woul <e to light a candle 
nd put it on top of Mount Kiliman 
jaro.’ he once said. “It would shine be 





k 


yond our borders. giving hope where there 


s despair, love where there was hate 





ind dignity where before there was only 
humiliation 

Unlike other African nationalists, Jul 
ius Nyerere. 38. educated at Edinburgh 
University, is a moderate who has kept 
langanvika an island of peace sur- 
rounded on all sides by strife and violence 
notably the war in the neighboring Congo 
ee map, p. 21). Firmly in control of 
the Tanganvika African National Union 
which holds zo of the 71 seats in the 
new National Assembly, Nyerere believes 
that multi-racialism is a sound policy for 
the emerging African states, has kept as 
his closest advisers former Governor Sir 
Richard Turnbull, who is now Governor 
General, and Finance Minister Sir Ernest 
Vasey. “Both the color of a man’s skin 
and his country of origin,” says Nyerere 








ire irrelevant to his rights and duties 
is a citizen. 

Making Haste Slowly. Biggest imme 
diate problem facing Nyerere is Tangan- 
vika's economic malnutrition. Average per 





PRIME MINISTER NYERERE 








capita income for the country’s 9,240,000 
people ull but 139.600 of whom are 





lack} is only 5 a year. Periodic famine 
fact of life: only one-third of the 
country is arable. Industrial development 


ol 





is difficult because the huge deposi 
iron ore, coal and columbite in southwest 
Tanganyika are far trom transport. En 
couraged by Nyerere’s moderation and 
his strongly pro-Western attitude, the 
We 
igreed to finance a $67 million develop 
drawn up by Finance Min- 
cy. Nyerere has said th 





em nations have enthusiastically 





nent pre 
ister Vi 
seek B alth membership 

But extremists think that Nyerere is 
progressing too slowly, and independence 








at he will 





itish Common 








leaves a large gap in the civil service 
brought about by the quitting of British 
civil servants. Dissident labor unions feel 
that wearu should bring fat across-the- 
board wage boosts. Realistically apprais 
ing the future, Nyerere says Our pol 
icy is to make haste slowly. but it may 
be hard to sell this to the people. Freedon 
to many means immediate betterment 
is if by n 





iwic. We are not magicians 





But unless I can meet at least some of 
these aspirations, my support will wane 
nd my head will roll just as»surely as 
the tickbird follows the rhino. 


FRANCE 


Bombs v. the Press 

France-Soir. the largest evening news 
paper in Paris (circ. 1,380,000), last week 
the latest victim of the Secret Army 
Organization. Under tough, brilliant Edi- 
tor Pierre Lazareti, 54. France-Soir has 


was 


doggedly called for strong government ac- 
the S.A.0., whose doub un 
of overthrowing De Gaulle and keeping 
Algeria French has resulted in hundreds 
) explosions. 





tion ag 








ta plastic bomb was detonated 
at Lazareff’s country home in St.-Cloud. 
Other bombs have wrecked the apart 
ments of three France-Soir reporters. Last 
week the S.A.O. struck again in the huge 
rabbit warren of a building on Paris’ Rue 
Réaumur, where France-Soir is edited and 
printed. At 3 o'clock each working after 


noon, some 





news editors usually leave 

conference and walk down a narrow 
staircase to their offices. On Wednesday 
the conference was fortunately a little late 
in ending. At five minutes after 3, while 
the editor re still tal 





ng a 





wmb exploded on the stairway 
ing three rooms and starting a fire. Ir 
stead of killing any descending editors 


unding 





the explosion succeeded only in 





a 50-year-old woman clerk. 

What most unnerved the editors was 
the realization that those who placed the 
evidently knew their way around 
the building. Said a France-Soir official 





bon 


They almost certainly benefited from the 





complicity of one ol the people 
i) g here He added: “What is 5.4.0. 
really concerned with? It wants to pre- 


nt us from speaking the truth, from 





irawing atlenuon to its activithe 





blackmailers and murderers. The whole 


e of the Nazi Party 





thing recalls the ri 


n Germar 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
"How Can We Do This Thing?" 


has 
the government s 


legislation 


this 
Britain as 


Seldom in century 
so disturbed 
bill to 


monwealth 


restrict immigration trom Com- 


the 
from the left-wing Vex 


countries, Opponents ot 


measure range 
Statesman, which has da 
disregard ot 
traditional right of free entry 
the Tory Times 
already 
Last week 





temptuous Commonwealth 
citizens 
Britain, to 
for the 
the Commonwealth 





into vhich 


fear fragile fabric ot 








bill came up for a two-day debi 
Parliament, the staid old House of Com 
mons was plunged into such violent tur 
the chair had to 
the first time 


that suspen 


moil 


session tor since suez 


dispute in 36 

By its handling of the bill, the 
has confirmed British 
that ws primary to cut 





govern- 


ment SUSPICIONS 


4im. is the tow ot 


colored immigrants. Since it was hastily 


1 time when Britain ts 
the 


introduced il 
enter 
which permits free movement of 
to another 

it the bill 
other 


pre- 





paring to European Common 
Market 
workers from 


one country 


some of its critics 
s drawn up at 
European nations 
their 
600 million colored citizens, The measure 
Which stipulates that Commonwealth citt- 
zens may in the 
country only if they can prove that they 
have has 
sentment from Ireland to India, where it 


suspect th 
the urging ot 
that are 
Commonwealth's 








reluctant to 


open doors to the 


future enter the mother 


iobs to go to stirred deep re- 








is being called “British aparthed Sit 
Grantley Adams. federal prime minister 
of the British West Indies. said bitterly 
last week I was consulted about as 


much as a father consults his son whether 
he should logged. 
Black Irish. Though the government 


originally defended itselt a t charges 











of color bias by announcing that the curb 
would 


this pr 


ipply equally to Irish citizens. even 





se Was dropped last week with 





the lame explanation that the right to 
restrict Irish immigration would be used 
oni i ibsolutely necessary. The gov 


ernment’s aim is to keep out what 


one 


critic of the bill called “black Irish” im 
migrants: West Indians who try to enter 
the country via Ireland. Defending the 





hill, Home Sex Rab” Butler stun 
bled through an inept speech. 


Englishmen 


retary 


Though many piously in 





s thev have no racial problem, the 
government's bill is an admission, in the 
Spectator’s words, that “the British peo 
ple are no more resistant to color preju 
dice than the people of, say, Chicago. 
Though Britain has only 400,000 colored 
residents (less than 1, of the popula 
tion recent survey reported that 90% 
of Englishmen interviewed believe that 
immigration should be restricted. Indus 
trialists welcome the newcomers. since 
they are more mobile. industrious. and 


work dirty.” Yet a widespread 
prejudice. expressed by Tory M.P. Sit 
Cyril Osborne, is that the West Indies 


willing to 


which sends Britain up to 50 of its 
colored migrants, are “exporting their un 


employment to us 
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ANN ay 
YU 0 


White V.D. 


unrestric ted immigration are 


iainst 


colored 


vere housing shortage 
ease rate than most 


cases 


medica 


ham 


health 


sponsible for an 


ce 


venereal 





new 


SHURE AN’ BEGORRAH—AND Isn't It Many A Toime Or've Kissep 
THE DHEAR OULD BLARNEY STONE 


More 


migrants 


me to Britain 


tggravate 
have 
whites 


serious 


irguments 
that 


Britains se 


1 higher dis- 
and in some 


solely 


lt 


» get free 


treatment. In industrial Birming- 


officials hole 
increase 


disease (which 





seem to catch from white girls 


mitin 
theless are healthy 


iC 


yy: 


But the great 


By tacking more than 





' ek blame 
< ilere 
\ make 
| » aflo h 
R ( 1s. Hill 
! { ’ yea i] 
1 ident 1 
yemous 
t HW broken 


1 migrants re 
in tuberculosis 
said one, “they 

ind ille- 
majority never- 


WINNER MENZIES 





ANE 


law-abiding citizens 


rendmen 





bill 
of the measure hoped to 
death by debatit 
the government 
imendments had to be 


age. and in th 


onto the immigration the opponents 
filibuster it to 
them one by one. I 
that the 


voted as a pack 





stead insisted 


ensuing uproar the session 
There was no doubt 
through 
But an i 

Tories 
unworthy of a 
prided 
hospitality to immigrants. 

Labor Party Leader 
that the West 
populated by British 
Atri 


plantations. Said 


Was suspended. 





the ram 


wjornty Of 100. 


government would 


bill with a 





creasing numi of Britons 


felt that 





many 
included 


Was 


nation that has long itself on its 

In a ringing speech 
Hugh Gaitskel 
In forcibly 


planters 


slave 


recalled 








~s Were 


ind traders 





who need 


abor for their 





these islands 
ver 300 years. We made 
them up in 
other language. It 
thev're British. ho 


ut of Britains Ho 


Gaitskell some ol have 
been Britis 


them. We 


traditions. 





brought our ow 


They've no 








can we do this thi 


AUSTRALIA 


Election with Gusto 
You seem to 


conduct your politics 


with a fine 18th century gusto,” Winstor 
Churchill once told an Australian polit- 
cian. Last week, asa three-week campaign 


for general elections ended. Churchill's ob 








servation Was as accurate as ever. 
Bushv-browed Prime Minister Robert 
G. Menzies. 66. seeking his sixth term as 
leader of the Liberal-Country Party coa 
lition, called hecklers “ratbags vahoos 


silly 
ferred to 4 lalse 
weak heart, shouted to the Prime Mints 
ter How's your heart? The grinning 
velled back A lo 
than your head, old boy. 
Despite the 


In Svdney, one Inquisitor rr 
a 1 


Menzies ha 1 





rumor that 


candidate sounder 





verbal fireworks—as well as 


a few real fireworks and stink bombs—the 





by few real issues. 





campaign Was 
Menzies 


economic 





ntly pointed to Australia’s 


< during his twelve-year 





enure good government” rath- 
er than “a long list of promises.” Natural 
ly, he did not concentrate on the 2.3 


25 











unemployment rate which, though falling 
is about twice the usual figure for Austra- 
lia. Labor Party Candidate Arthur A. Cal- 
well, 65, grandson of a U.S. gold prospec- 
tor who left for Down Under in the gold 
rush of the 1850s. emphasized the unem- 
ployment issue. promised a grab bag full 
of state-paid welfare plans ranging from 
higher pensions to free public hospitals. 

When the time for talk had ended 
5.600,000 voters cast their compulsory 
ballots (the penalty for not voting is £2). 
There was a substantial swing against the 
Menzies coalition—enough. apparently. to 
lose him control of the Senate (whose 
powers are somewhat greater than the 
mostly ceremonial British House of Lords ) 
but not enough to spell defeat in the House 
of Representatives. which introduces most 
key legislation. Once again Menzies will be 
Prime Minister. 


HUNGARY 
Try for Respectability 


Even more than most Soviet satellites 
the regime of Hungarian Puppet Janos 
Kadar is regarded by the U.S. with revul 
sion. Ever since Kadar was installed by 
Soviet bavonets that snuffed out the rosé 
revolution, the U.S. 
trade relations with Hungary 
skeleton legation and only a chargé d’ 
faires in Budapest. In addition, on the 
motion of the U.S., the U.N. General As- 
sembly every vear schedules the Hungari- 
an question for debate 
from the U.N.'s 
New Zealand's Sit 


continuing 


ilmost no 
maintains a 


conducts 





receives a report 
special representative 
Leslie Munro, on the 
suppression of human rights 
ind freedom by 
in Hungary. sorely re 
sented by the Hungarian Reds. and last 
week they began a two-pronged maneuver 
winning a small measure of in 
ternational respectability. 

Invited to Budapest was Acting U.N. 
Secretary-General U Thant, who appar 
ently accepted despite the fact that Hun- 
gary still stands officially 
the U.N. (Thant’s Dag 
Hammarskjold. had refused a similar in- 
vitation in 1957.) At the time, a 
group of 29 Western newsmen who had 
toured Hungary for five days were greeted 
effusively by Deputy Premier Gyula Kal- 
lai. who hinted, over apricot 
that the Hungarian government 
might permit Josef Cardinal Mindszenty 
to leave his sanctuary in the U.S. legation 
where he took refuge in November 
if the U.S, 
terment ot 


Soviel occupation forces 
Both rebukes are 


timed at 


condemned by 
predec essor 


same 


brandy and 
pastry 


1956 
is prepared to consider “bet- 
relations between the two 
governments. 

From Washington, State Department 
reaction to the deal was swift and damn- 
ing: to trading Cardinal Min 
dszenty for U.S. reconciliation with the 
Kadar regime or tor dropping the Hun- 
garian question from the U.N. agenda is 
simply a blackmail. 


propose 


form ol 


Sir Leslie's latest report, coincidentally issued 


last week, said that adversity and re 


Hungarian 


alive, to the evident discomfiture of the 


26 


despite 


pression national feeling remains 


regime 





EsScCAPEE DETERLING & FAMILY 
brakes. 





Neither wa 


BERLIN 


Freedom Train 

France has consistently opposed East 
West talks about Berlin. During a 
day trip to Paris last week, West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer did not 
change stiffi-backed Charles de 
mind, but seemed to convince him at least 
that he should not ) such talks 
when they do occur. Meanwhile. in di- 


one- 


Gaulle’s 
boycott 


vided Berlin itself, tension rose. 

\s the East Germans narrowed the re- 
maining border crossings to an alley-wide 

ft. passage. a young East German rail- 
road engineer highballed a suburban cight- 
car train with 24 friends and family to 
West Berlin. Harry Deterling, 28. got the 
idea when he heard of Communist plans 
to tear up soo yds. of the rail line between 
\lbrechtshof and the West Berlin border. 
He drained the air from the emergency 
brakes so that no Communist 
could stop the unscheduled express by 
yanking the emergency cord. then roared 
the locomotive at 50 m.p.h. past the Al- 
brechtshof station into the British sector. 








aboard 





Minpszenty tn U.S. LeGaTIon 
kmail. 





Not by bl 





RUSSIA 


Lace & Lipstick 

While Nikita Khrushchev holds out vi- 
sions Of a consumer's paradise just around 
the corner of the next Seven Year Plan 
a band of ingenious entrepreneurs are 
doing their individual best to make the 
dream come true a little sooner. They are 
the Soviet citizens—no one can tell how 
many—who operate private businesses for 
private profit. often dodging the police 
for years before they are caught. Opera- 
tors of two of the cleverest syndicates 
were in the hands of the law last week 
charged with running a textile empire 
and lipstick plant with profits that ran 
into the millions. 

According to agents of the K.G.B. 
(Committee for State Security, or secret 
police). the textile operation had flour- 
ished since 1955. when Comrades Gazen- 
franz and Appelbaum arrived in Frunze 
capital of Soviet Central Asia’s Kirghiz 
Republic, with a proposition for the di 
rector of the state-owned knit-goods mill. 
Instead of producing sweaters, they sug 
gested, why not overcome the drastic 
shortage of curtain commodity 
highly prized both as a status symbol and 
as the only way to secure privacy in a land 
without window shades or blinds. ‘The 
trio promptly set to work importing ma- 
chinery and bribing officials, including the 
capital's chief economic planner. Thanks 
to bribes. the lace was sold on the shelves 
of even the government with the 
profits going into the pockets of the ring. 
Last year's illegal take: 3.200.000 
; The ring’s 
typical capitalistic Naw 
sumption in the form of faney cars and 
lavish dachas that finally alerted the cops. 


lace. a 


rubles 
undoing was a 





conspicuous con 


High living by confederates also tipped 
police to the family-operated lipstick bine 
Nikolai Kotlyar 
the basement of a house in the 
district of Ostankino into a miniature 
Helped by wife, daughter and 

Kotlyar installed lipstick molds 
mixed batter identical to the popular 
Ausma brand manufactured in Riga. 
Soon he persuaded Ausma olficials—for a 
price-—that competition was wasteful, and 
began importing the authentic recipes and 
lipstick tubes direct from the maker. 
When Kotlyar was nabbed, he had in 
vested his lipstick loot in precious gems 
worth than 
The cache 

said he 


who converted 


Moscow 


tory ol 


plant. 
nephew 


gold and state bonds more 
300.000 rubles ($1,665,000). 
found in his home 


Was part of his wife's trousseau. 


- COMMUNISTS 
Dialogue in Red 


President Kennedy last 
unexpected support for the recent charge 
made in his interview with /svestia Editor 
Aleksei Adzhubei, that Soviet 
communize the world are the chief threat 
to peace. /svestia derided the President's 
statement as a “cock and bull story,” but 
Red China’s official People’s 
Daily, promptly set the record straight. 
The bloc would never 
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“supporting the revolutionary struggles of 
the oppressed nations and people,” said 
People’s Daily, and anyone who thinks 
otherwise is living “an idiot’s daydream.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Face of the Enemy 


The rainy season was over. Under clear 
skies and sharp sunlight, the Communist 
Viet Cong guerrillas last week prepared 
the major offensive that they hope will 
topple the unsteady regime of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 

In a running fight along the canals of 
Ba Xuyen province, army patrols killed 
six Viet Cong guerrillas, and in similar in- 
cidents, South Vietnamese often gathered 
to stare curiously at the dead guerrillas. 
In the coastal jungles of Phu Yen prov- 
ince, the Viet Cong ambushed and wiped 
out 4o civil guards. A rickety train chug- 
ging up from Saigon to Nhatrang was de- 
railed; in the confusion seven government 
soldiers vanished, either captured by the 
Viet Cong or deserting to them, Day after 
day, the war—formless, ferocious, with- 
out front lines—grew in intensity. 

Deep Suspicion. With it grew the 
grumbling in the cities and villages and 
in the army. Because of floods and civil 
war, rice stocks in Saigon are down to an 
a'ltime low of 20,000 tons, and prices 
have jumped 50% to 100%. Defeatism 
is widespread in the middle class, as the 
black-market rate on the piaster has 
dropped 30% to more than too to the 
U.S. dollar. Along with increased military 
action, the Reds are stepping up  sub- 
version with front organizations headed 
by respectable sympathizers. Many Sai- 
gon university students, who supposedly 
went to their villages during vacation, ac- 
tually entered the Communist-controlled 
zones for indoctrination, and are now back 
in the capital as a potential fifth column. 

In this crisis situation last week, U.S. 
Ambassador Frederick Nolting finally 
found President Diem in a receptive mood 
to take U.S. advice. Diem acceded to the 
U.S. request that he meet twice weekly 
with a new National Internal Security 
Council, which will include prominent 
people not now in Diem’s clique-ridden, 
narrowly based government. He also re- 
luctantly agreed to 
> Set up a joint intelligence board, which 
will include U.S. advisers, to revamp 
South Viet Nam’s intelligence system. 
> Give pay raises to the army and civil 
cuard., 
> Accept U.S. experts in all major gov- 
ernmental departments to help untangle 
the current bureaucratic mess. 
> Allow seven-man teams (four Viet- 
namese, three Americans) to investigate 
Communist-infested areas and determine 
within three months what local steps can 
be taken to combat Red infiltration of 
the countryside. 

Reforms on paper are not necessarily 
reforms in practice, but the U.S. was 
cautiously optimistic. An aircraft carrier 
sailed from Okinawa bringing the first 
U.S. helicopters to enable Diem to spot 
his elusive Red enemies, and aid, mostly 
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military, to Saigon in 1962 will reach 
$400 million, nearly double this year’s. At 
the same time, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk appealed to the U.S.’s allies to share 
in the anti-Communist struggle in South- 
east Asia. To illustrate the nature of that 
struggle, the State Department issued a 
35,000-word White Paper, documenting in 
detail Red intervention in South Viet 
Nam—and illuminating the methods and 
motivations of the estimated 20,000 Red 
guerrillas. 

Dead Teachers. The Viet Cong, reports 
the White Paper, is divided into three 
types of soldiers: 1) part-time fighters 
based on the villages, who work as farmers 
during the day, are available for emergen- 
cies at night; 2) half-time forces, who 


render, but brief glances into their lives 
remain in the scribbled pages of their 
diaries and journals. These diaries are not 
only added evidence of North Vietnamese 
intervention in the South, but a full read- 
ing of them reveals the nature of the 
enemy. The guerrillas are far from being 
supermen; they suffer cold, hunger and 
other hardships. But they are fiercely 
indoctrinated, to the point of thinking and 
writing in Communist jargon, and in their 
idealism, however misguided, lies much of 
their strength—a strength the U.S. must 
understand in order to fight it. ° 
In the Fatherland. Among the guer- 
rilla-diarists was Captain Nguyen Dinh 
Kieu, who, with 60 Viet Cong guerrillas, 
slipped into South Viet Nam last July. 





VIETNAMESE View Deap Viet Conc REBELS 
In a formless, ferocious war. 


number up to 200 men in each district, 
often alternate work in the fields with 
periods of combat; 3) the hard-core regu- 
lars, who are well-trained, highly disci- 
plined and receive full pay. 

Some recruits are volunteers, but many 
are kidnaped into service or foreed to join 
for fear of reprisals against their families. 
Viet Cong “taxes” are extorted from the 
population, with the heaviest share falling 
on landlords and plantation owners, who 
often pay tribute to save their lands from 
devastation, Assassination is a favored 
Viet Cong tactic, directed mostly against 
government officials, schoolteachers, vil- 
lage chiefs and their wives and children. 
Businessmen and the rich are seized and 
held for ransom. 

The toughest and most dedicated Com- 
munists are those trained in North Viet 
Nam. Some were ordered into neighboring 
Laos, to fight with the Pathet Lao against 
the Royal government following 
story). Others, like captured Lieut. 
Duong, came into South Viet Nam by sea 
in junks posing as fishermen but carrying 
arms and medical supplies to Viet Cong 
bands. Many have died rather than sur- 


(see 


“From this day,” he wrote, “I am in the 
fatherland again.” He was a fretful com- 
mander, After noting that he had pun- 
ished two guerrillas for getting drunk, he 
worried that deserters or poor march dis- 
cipline might alert South Viet Nam Rang- 
ers. Some of his men balked at bloodshed, 
and Kieu wrote pedantically: “This can 
be remedied only by intense political ac- 
tivity during rest periods.” 

He also filled his diary with admonitory 
phrases that echo the books on guerrilla 
fighting by Red China's Mao Tse-tung 
and North Viet Nam’s able General Giap, 
conqueror of Dienbienphu: “Be extremely 
friendly with local comrades and very 
parsimonious with the food supply they 
give us. . . Respect the local population 
and never touch their property . Ob- 
serve absolute secrecy and discipline . 
Only attack when victory is certain,” 

In September Captain Kieu violated 
that last principle by dying in a reckless 
frontal assault on the government-held 
village of Dakakoi. 

Boiled Oil. Another guerrilla leader, 
Do Luc, a veteran Communist with a 
flowery style, sat down on a hilltop near 
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Rep VIETNAMESE GUERRILLAS CAPTURED IN Laos 
A fierce but distorted idealism. 


the South Viet Nam border last August, 
and wrote a brief account of his past “for 
my sons and grandsons of the future to 
know of my life and activities during the 
revolution.” Originally from the plateau 
country of South Viet Nam, Do Lue 
briefly served under Ho Chi Minh in the 
war against the French, then in 
moved up to North Viet Nam where, as 
an army regular. he happily worked at 
construction jobs “under a bright sky and 
under the superior socialist regime.” In 
December 1960 he was sent to Laos to 
help the Pathet Lao “annihilate the reac 
tionary clique of Phoumi Nosavan and 
Boun Oum,”’ 

On his hilltop, Do Luc wrote» “For the 
third time my life turned to war again. 
For the liberation of our compatriots in 
the south, a situation of boiling oil and 
burning fire is necessary! A situation in 
which husband is separated from wife, 
father from son, brother from brother is 
necessary. Now, my life is full of hard- 
ship. Not enough rice to eat, nor enough 
salt to give taste to my tongue, nor 
enough clothing to keep myself warm. 
But, in my heart. I keep loyal to the 
{Communist | Party and to the people. I 
am proud and happy.” Last September, 
in a brisk skirmish near Daktrum village, 
Do Luc was shot dead, 


LAOS 
The Three Princes 


Laos last week teetered between hope, 
farce and failure. 

In Geneva, the 14-nation conference on 
Laos (which includes Red China and the 
U.S.) reached surprising agreement on 1) 
withdrawing all “foreign forces” from 
Laos; 2) the guaranteeing of the with- 
drawal by Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union; and 3) the granting of more au- 
thority to the International Control Com- 
mission (Poland. Canada, India) in in- 
vestigating violations of neutrality. The 
major catch: the agreement cannot go 
into effect until Laos gets a new govern- 
ment, and attempts to form one were 
mired in petty haggling and intrigue. 

King Savang Vatthana had designated 
three princes to form a coalition: Commu- 
nist Prince Souphanouvong, “Neutralist” 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, and pro- 
Western Prince Boun Oum. Boun Oum in- 
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vited the others to meet with him in the 
capital city of Vientiane; they agreed, on 
condition each could bring 110 troops and 
30 advisers, but Boun Oum would allow 
a total escort of only 120. soldiers in- 
cluded. And so it went. 

Meanwhile. General Phoumi Nosavan, 
the stoutly anti-Communist commander 
of the Royal Laotian army, was delighted 
with the stalemate and did all he could to 
prevent the princely meeting. His reasons: 
he faces almost certain loss of his post 
as Defense Minister under a_ coalition 
government, and he generally distrusts the 
idea of a neutral Laos. Phoumi argues 
that the Geneva accord is a trap to get 
U.S. troops out of Laos, while the Red 
cadres from North Viet Nam will simply 
melt into the countryside, later return to 
the attack. The U.S, is in the difficult po- 
sition of trying to back both a neutralist 
course for Laos and General Phoumi, who 
in turn would undoubtedly get a more 
respectful hearing for his uncompromising 
stand if in a year of fighting, his U.S.- 
equipped army had not been badly 
whipped by the much smaller Russian- 
equipped Pathet Lao. A U.S. official gave 
his version of General Walter Bedell 
Smith's diplomatic axiom: “You don’t 
win at the conference table what you've 
lost on the battlefield.” 

At week's end “Neutralist” Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, who has already been 
named Premier of the still-to-be-formed 
coalition government, entertained visitors 
at his country house near Niengkhouang. 
His victory, says the prince, is “inevita- 
ble.” and he has already invited Russian 
technicians to study a 100,c00-kw. power 
plant for Xiengkhouang, and asked Red 
North Viet Nam to build him a small 
hotel and houses for the diplomatic corps. 
He added genially: “I am encouraged by 
U.S. and Russian agreement on a neu- 
tral Laos.” As he spoke. grey Ilyushin 
transports lumbered overhead on_ their 
way to land oil and military supplies. 


INDIA 
End of Panch Shila 


The ancient Buddhist principle of Panch 
Shila has supposedly governed India’s re- 
lations with Red China since the signing 
of a 1954 trade pact. Based on the five 
great moral principles guiding the lives of 


all Buddhist laity.* Panch Shila was ex- 
pected to guarantee each country’s terri- 
torial integrity, nonaggression, noninter- 
ference in each other's internal affairs, 
equality and mutual benefit. and peaceful 
coexistence. But last week events made 
sharply obvious what had been apparent 
for a long time: Panch Shila’s use as the 
guiding force in India’s China policy is, as 
the Indian Express put it, “dead as the 
dodo.” Not dead but severely damaged 
was Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
claim to a special neutralist magic in his 
dealings with Communism. 

Hindi Chini, Bye-Bye. The situation 
erupted over Red China's latest violation 
of the 2,c00-mile-long Sino-Indian fron- 
tier. Since the signing of the 1954 pact 
the Red Chinese have again and again 
penetrated Indian territory. Red China 
does not recognize the 1914 McMahon 
line, which fixed India’s Tibetan border in 
the North-East Frontier Agency, claims 
that the actual frontier runs 100 miles 
south of the present line on the south 
slope of the Himalayas. Two years ago, 
Red China occupied 12,000 sq. mi. of In- 
dian territory in Kashmir, has laid claim 
to an additional 39,000 sq. mi. along In- 
dia’s northern frontier. Recently the Chi- 
nese Communists established new border 
outposts at Nyagzu and Dambuguru in 
Ladakh province. The newest aggression 
was too much for Nehru’s opposition. 

His critics scored Nehru last week for 
his faith in the slogan Hindi Chini bhai 
bhai (“Indians and Chinese are broth- 
ers”), the talk of ancient cultural ties, 
and the fact that India and China had not 
been at war with each other for 1.000 
years. But they pointed out that the mil- 
lennium of peace was also a period during 
which the two countries had scant con- 
tact of any kind, knew nothing of each 
other, had little in common. By their 
dogged reliance on Panch Shila in the face 
of Red China's repeated aggressions, said 
Socialist Leader Asoka Mehta in Parlia- 
ment, Nehru and Defense Minister Krish- 
na Menon created a false atmosphere of 
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confidence in the Red Chinese and a “mi- 
asma of misunderstanding that is even to- 
day hindering us and creating a situation 
of a patient suffering from shock.” 

Recalling that Menon had described the 
latest border violations as a “stab in the 
back.” Mehta demanded: “When did you 
realize this? Did you realize it only the 
day before yesterday? If you realized it 
earlier, why didn’t you make it known to 
the country?” Socialist Acharya Kripalani 
joined the broadside, charged that India’s 
border forces were under “absolute or- 
ders” from Menon not to attempt to stop 
any Red Chinese border incursions. 

Himalayas in the Heart. Answering the 
attacks, Nehru rambled on, by turns firm 
and foggy. He blamed himself for mis- 
reading Red China's intentions, admitted 
that he had “trusted—trusted’ is perhaps 
not the right word—thought that the Chi- 
nese would not function as they did later.” 
Rejecting Red China's claim to the south- 
ern slope of the Himalayas, Nehru won 
cheers by declaring: “The Himalayas are 
not only a part of our territory; they are 
a part of our hearts and mind.” 

India, said Nehru, would not be bullied 
by the Red Chinese. He revealed that in a 
note from Peking, Red China had issued a 
veiled threat to India that it might send 
troops across the frontier. India, said Neh- 
ru, would “resist and repel’ such meas- 
ures. “1 do not rule out war,” he told the 
Parliament. “We are friendly with every 
country in the world, But we will fight 
with China. My desire is to avoid it but 
not to submit as well. If we have to take 
such a step, we will take it.” But, he add- 
ed. “I am free to confess to this house 
that my soul reacts against war anywhere. 
That is the training I received through- 
out my life, and I cannot easily get rid of 
it at the age of 72." In typical phraseolo- 
gy, he added: “We will be able to get this 
aggression vacated, through pressure and 
other things. without getting the whole 
world involved in war.” 

Colonial Pimple. Nehru’s new muscle 
tone was immediately attacked by Peking 
as fulfilling the “needs of U.S. imperial- 
ism.” Calling Nehru a liar, an official edi- 
torial charged that Nehru's “anti-Chinese” 
campaign was “inseparably connected 
with U.S, ‘assistance’ to India” —in short 
that Nehru was only paying back a debt. 

On the defensive on the northern fron- 
tier, India was on the offensive against 
the tiny, 456-year-old Portuguese colony 
1,300 miles to the southwest. 
Hopefully trying to scare the Portuguese 
colonial authorities into going home, Neh- 
ru had massed Indian army regulars on 
the Goa border. “Goa is a constant irri- 
tant.” said Nehru. “It must come to In- 
dia.” The situation in Goa. he declared, 
was “intolerable.” Actually Goa (1,300 
sq. mi.) was only, as Nehru once said, a 
pimple on the face of India, embarrassing 
because it was still a colonial territory on 
the Indian subcontinent, But the pimple 
had become a_ boil. “We have always been 
exceedingly reluctant to solve problems 
by use of force,” said Nehru. “But there 
can be only one solution of the Goa prob- 
lem. The Portuguese must walk out.” 
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WORLD LAW 


Grand Design 

While U.N. and Katangese troops 
fiercely battled in the Congo, a conference 
in Nigeria last week stubbornly insisted 
that man’s conflicts may ultimately be 
solved by law rather than war. Chief ad- 
vocate of that “grand design”: Washing- 
ton Lawyer Charles S. Rhyne. onetime 
president of the American Bar Association 
and now chairman of its special Com- 
mittee on World Peace Through the Rule 
of Law. Said Rhyne: “We must do the 
seemingly impossible by turning the opin- 
ion of most men from the view that our 
task is utopian and beyond reach into 
the view that if man can split the atom 





Niceria’s Cuter Justice & RHYNE 
The rule of law is not Utopian. 


and conquer outer space. he can also 
develop law rules and_ institutions to 
achieve and maintain world order.” 

At the conference in Nigeria’s gleaming 
new Federal Palace Hotel. lawyers and 
jurists from 33 African and Middle East 
nations unanimously adopted an eight- 
page document known as the Consensus of 
Lagos. Most significant proposal: to es- 
tablish a permanent Organization of Afri- 
can States for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, such as the Congo's civil war, As 
a model for the organization, Lawyer 
Rhyne pointed to the European Court of 
Justice, the forum for adjudication of 
trade conflicts within the European Com 
mon Market whose decisions are binding 
on member states. In the past six months, 
said Rhyne, the European Court has set- 
tled more cases than the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague has re- 
solved in 1s years. It is “erroneous” to 
object that such supranational institutions 
infringe on national sovereignty, Rhyne 
reasoned, since actually, they are “not a 
diminution but an exercise of sovereignty 
designed to acquire something a nation 
needs rather than to give up something it 
already has.” 


Last week’s conference was the third of 
four regional gatherings at which lawyers 
of all nations are to lay the groundwork 
for a grand “summit” meeting of world 
law tentatively scheduled for New Delhi 
next vear. Among other proposals of par- 
ticular relevance to Africa, the Consensus 
of Lagos urged: 
> Guarantee by incorporation into  in- 
ternational law of the right of all nations 
to self-determination. 
> “Effective legal protection of funda- 
mental and inalienable human rights with- 
out distinction as to race, religion or 
belicf"—-a resolution that was aimed as 
much at Kwame Nkrumah’s Ghana as at 
apartheid-ruled South Africa, 
> Enlargement of the U.N. Security 
Council in proportion to the number of 
new nations, mostly African, that have be- 
come U.N. members: “a strong, independ- 
ent U.N. Secretariat; and continued de- 
velopment of the U.N. peace force.” 

While most young African nations are 
critically short of native-born lawyers 
newly independent Tanganyika has two, 
both of whom attended the conference 
the meeting in Lagos showed them to be 
as eager to extend the rule of law as their 
counterparts anywhere in the world. Said 
Nigeria's Chief Justice Sir Adetokunbo 
Ademola: “This is a world conference, 
not a conference of Western powers. The 
world is interested in peace, and this is 
the only way to ensure it.” 


UNITED NATIONS 


For & Against Peking 

The Red China debate had the floor 
last week at the U.N. General Assembly. 
With their motives ranging from fellow- 
Communism to “realism.” in favor of 
seating Red China were: Cuba, the East- 
ern European - satellites, Yugoslavia, 
U.A.R.. Sweden, Ceylon. Indonesia, 
Ghana and Burma. But some states were 
troubled. Nigeria's Jaja Wachuku could 
not accept the expulsion of Nationalist 
China as a “condition” for the admission 
of Red China, since the Nationalist gov- 
ernment “has under it 11 million people” 
and is a U.S. ally, so that any attempt to 
conquer it could lead to a threat of war. 
Wachuku also noted that there was no 
indication that Red China even wanted to 
join the U.N., and suggested that Peking’s 
“friends” ought to get an answer to this 
question and, at the same time, discover 
if Red China was willing to abide by the 
U.N. Charter obligations. 

Australia, Paraguay, Colombia and Cos- 
ta Rica were firmly against Peking mem 
bership. Japan’s Katsuo Okazaki ranged 
himself with the U.S.. but hopefully sug- 
gested that recognition of two Chinas 
might be a way out. Canada’s Alfred 
Brooks voiced “grave doubts” that Peking 
would qualify as “peace loving” and in 
his conclusion seemed to edge toward a 
“study committee” for the entire issue of 
Chinese representation. 

At week's end. 37 speakers were yet to 
be heard from. Experts guessed that the 
Soviet resolution to seat Red China would 
get 38 votes for, 47 against, with the 
other 18 not voting. 
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THE AMERICAS 
Kennedy's Call 


To “dramatize and spotlight” his Alli- 
ance for Progress aid program, President 
Kennedy planned to venture into volatile 
Latin America this week for the first time 
since his inauguration. With the First 
Lady along, Kennedy scheduled three 
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BETANCOURT 
All must do better. 


WALTER DARAN 


ports of call: San Juan, in the U.S. Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico; then Caracas, 
Venezuela; then Bogota, Colombia. 

The three-day trip would carry risks for 
the Kennedys. Although the hosts will be 
old U.S. friends—Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin of Puerto Rico, Presidents Romu- 
lo Betancourt of Venezuela and Alberto 
Lieras Camargo of Colombia—the latter 
two nations hold riotous bands of leftist 
students and workers, with disciplined 
Communists to lead them. Last week in 
Caracas (where Vice President Nixon was 
set upon by a Red-incited mob in 1958) 
leftist. organizers in the high schools 
burned two cars and a bus, passed out 
leaflets exhorting the capital to “receive 
Kennedy as it did Nixon.” President Be- 
tancourt will no doubt call out all the 
troops and lock up all the troublemakers 
he can find. The question is whether he 
can find them all. Presidential Press Sec 
retary Pierre Salinger played down any 
danger: “We have plenty of confidence 
in the hospitality and friendship of the 
Venezuelan people. 

One purpose ol Kennedy s call is his 
fear that too many Latin American coun 
tries are dragging their feet on the re- 
forms they agreed would be their con- 
tributions to the Alliance for Progress. By 
his presence in Latin America, he hopes 
to honor the cooperative and nudge the 
laggards. Addressing Latino Alliance ex- 
perts in Washington fortnight ago, Ken- 
nedy warned: “The urgent needs of our 
people in this hemisphere cannot wait . 
Measured by the past. we have moved 
swiftly; measured by the needs of the 
future, we must all do much better. 





In support of a Colombian proposal 
the 21-member Organization of American 
States last week voted 14-2 (with five 
abstentions) to summon foreign ministers 
to a Jan. ro conference on Cuba, 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Dancing in the Streets 


For three weeks a power struggle had 
raged over who should inherit the fiefdom 
of slain Dictator Rafael Trujillo. With so 
much passion involved, it was surprisingly 
bloodless. But so long as it was unre- 
solved, the prospects of trouble hung over 
the Dominican Republic. Backed by a 
stubborn general strike in the streets. the 
middle-of-the-road National Civic Union 
(U.C.N.) demanded the disappearance of 
the last vestiges of Trujilloism. The two 
most conspicuous ‘Trujillo vestiges 
Armed Forces Boss Pedro Ramon Rodri- 
guez Echaverria and Trujillo’s pet Presi- 
dent Joaquin Balaguer—as stubbornly re- 
sisted vanishing. 

The man who held out longest was 
Rodriguez Echaverria. He ordered out 
hired thugs and government sound trucks 
to try to woo the mob and break the 
strike. Then Rodriguez Echaverria stiffly 
rejected as “inadmissible” a compromise 
plan that Puppet Balaguer quietly pro 
posed to Dr. Viriato Fiallo, head of the 
opposition U.C.N., under which Balaguer 
would resign in favor of a Swiss-style 
Council of State. 

The U.S., with ships and marines lying 
twelve miles offshore, finally concluded 
that the Dominicans were not about to 
settle their own quarrel. Arriving at a pre- 
dawn meeting of government and U.C.N. 
negotiators at a private home, Arturo 
Morales Carrion, an assistant U.S. Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
and U.S, Vice Consul David Shaw moved 
in and virtually took command. They 
alternately guided, cajoled and stormed. 
Government negotiators at last agreed to 
a formula in favor of a seven-member 
Council of State. President Balaguer 
would have until Feb. 27 to resign with 
dignity, would be empowered to pick his 
successor from a slate of “independents 
agreeable to both sides. The Council 
would hold elections late next year. 

As the news spread, Santo Domingo 
burst into jubilation—though 
seemed to be having second thoughts and 
army officers held out for guarantees of 
no reprisals for their Trujillo-era deeds. 
Cars honked through the streets. loud- 
speakers burst forth with Jingle Bells toa 
merengue beat, and the anti-Balaguer pop- 
ulace danced in the streets singing a new 
song: “Now that he is going, Now that 
he is going. Now that he is going, I want 
to dance with you!” But was he going? 


BRAZIL 
The Falling Cruzeiro 


Four months after Janio Quadros’ ab- 
dication as President of Brazil. Latin 
America’s largest nation is lurching along 
in a way that may turn dangerous. At 
first the question was whether Labor- 
Boss Joao (“Jango”) Goulart as Presi- 
dent or Tancredo Neves, a_ financier- 
turned-politician, as Prime Minister would 


Salaguer 


actually lead the country. In fact, neither 
does. Nobody does. In remote Brasilia 
the fractious Parliament carries on poli 
tics as usual. The far left hopes to proceed 
irom chaos to power. It is up to dedicated 
second-echelon technicians to slow infla- 
tion and keep the nation running. 

Chief among the technicians is Finance 
Minister Walther Moreira Salles, 49. A 
liberal-minded banker who was twice Am- 
bassador to the U.S., Moreira Salles has 
tried hard to shake Brazil out of its 
economic nightmare—a looming 1961 
budget deficit of $600 million, with in- 
flation rumbling into the wheelbarrow 
stage. Moreira Salles turned off the spin- 
ning cruzeiro presses, laid plans to slash 
government spending 20%, drew up a 
sense-making tax-reform bill. The cruzeiro 
free-exchange rate, fallen 33°% (to 360 
to the dollar) firmed up to 340 and 
seemed about to right itself. 

Last week, however, the small recovery 
melted like a snowball on Copacabana 
beach, The tax-reform bill bogged down. 
But another bill, full of demagogic appeal 
raced through the House. It would forbid 
foreign firms to sell stocks and bonds in 
Brazil. It would prohibit foreigners from 
taking over enterprises “being exploited 
by Brazilian capital. 

The brainchild of a Castroite bloc of 
Deputies, and supported by extreme right- 





MANCHETE 
FINANCE MINISTER MOREIRA SALLES 
Politics aot worse. 


wing businessmen fearful of foreign com- 
petition, the bill posed such a threat to 
badly needed investment dollars that even 
do-little Prime Minister Neves was trying 
to get it watered down in the Senate. 
(President Goulart declared in favor of 
the bill.) Moreira Salles’ finance ministry 
estimated that the measure would cost 
Brazil $250 million a year in investment 
and cause unemployment for 1,000,000 
Brazilians. At week's end, the cruzeiro 
plummeted to a new record low of 400 
to the dollar. 
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“I believe that every English poet 
should read the English classics, master 
the rules of grammar before he attempts 
to bend or break them. travel abroad 
experience the horror of sordid passion 
and—if he is lucky enough—know the 
love of an honest woman.” Having thus 
enjoined the S.R.O. audience at his first 
of three fall lectures as Oxford’s new 
Professor of Poetry, British Littérateur 
Robert Graves, 66. last week wound up 
the series with a final cautionary note 
to young ladies who dream of becoming 
an artist's inspiration: “Too many irre- 
sponsible young women, eager for muse- 
ship. go in search of poetic recognition. 
Unless they have the integrity, the ruth- 
certified characteris- 
they will get en- 
The outcome 
Cunning 
a pseudo 


lessness and the 
tics of a real muse 
tangled with pseudo poets. 
is always sad. often sordid. 
pseudo poets ruthlessly exploit 
ambitions. The ancient 
true ever 


Innocent 
triad is as 


muse’s 
Irish 
it was 


today as 


It is death to mock a poet 
Death to be a poet, 
Death to love a poet.” 

Hustling into Manhattan to accept the 
Heisman Trophy, Ernie Davis, 22. the 
first Negro ever to be chosen as football's 
“outstanding college player,” got his hand 
shaken by President Kennedy 
tackled by a Canadian pro 
team and both U.S. professional leagues 
each of which has made him its top 
draft choice. By opting for the National 
Football League, the thumping Syracuse 
University halfback could probably share 
with Michigan State's Ron Hatcher the 


was gang 


emissaries ot 


distinction of being the first of their 
race to play for the Washington Red- 
skins. But for Ernie this was at best 


‘I wish they 


a side issue. Grumped he 





ERNE Davis 


mina the race. 
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would quit bringing up this race stuff. 
I don’t want to be another Jackie Robin- 
son. I just want to go where I can get 
the best offer.” 

In a not so oblique bid for more bucks 
to spend on nonnuclear bangs, Marine 
Corps Commandant David M. Shoup, 
36, reminded the American Ordnance As- 
sociation that even in the age of the 
H-bomb. a man with a rifle has unique 
utility. An H-bomb noted the bespec 
tacled Medal of Honor winner, 
defend a base. An H-bomb cannot control 
or restore where it lands. An 
H-bomb can only destroy.” 


cannot 


order 


“ie ier 
‘Biography of a Bookie Joint "—q CBS- 
IV documentary uncovering local cops 


on the take—cast a dark cloud over the 
annual Boston Police Ball until Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, 66. dropped around 
with an evening-saving message. “In my 
theology.” proclaimed Boston's home- 
grown Roman Catholic archbishop, “gam- 
bling in itself is not a sin It’s the 
abuse that makes gambling evil. We all 
have our faults. But why hang them, as 
like dirty linen on a clothesline 
country to the 
other? Someone betrayed us .. .” But 
earned lusty from the 
ballgoers at the Boston Garden, Cardinal 
Cushing's apologia points 
with local Protestant clergymen, one of 
whom tartly noted that while bookmaking 
not be a sin, it happens to be a 


it were 
from one end of the 


though it cheers 


won him no 


may 
crime. 

ew NS 

Hamilton Fish, 73 

All-America (‘o8-'og) and 
America Firster (1919-45), now retired to 
writing letters to the editors, shot his 
latest off to the New York Herald Tribune 
on the subject of this Yale- 
Harvard gridiron amateur hour. According 
to the Trib cand other papers | the Yale 
and Harvard benches had piled wildly 
fourth-quarter donnybrook that 
most ivy-covered of Ivy 
but larruping ex-Lineman 


sometime Harvard 
congressional 


season's 


into a 
disfigured the 
League games; 
Fish righteously insisted that 
Harvard substitute joined in the fray 

though they had every provocation.” As 
for the played by the bumbling 
Bulldogs (loser by 27-0) in “the 
disgraceful act I have ever witnessed dur 


not a single 


part 
most 


ing 50 vears’ association with football 

the old Walter Camp follower mourned 
for the pristine past 4o falls ago when 
Yale Captain Malcolm Aldrich “reported 
ly told his team, “The Harvard captain 
will play with his ankle strapped up 
if any member of the team deliberately 
this afternoon, I shall 
leaves the 


adds to his injury 
see to it personally that he 
game at once. 

Haliway round the globe from Queen 
Elizabeth's triumphant tour of West Afri- 
ca (see THe Worip), her 24-year-old 
cousin, Princess Alexandra, was wowing 
the Far East, After shattering pomp and 








Princess ALEXANDRA 
Forget the pomp. 


protocol from Tokyo to Rangoon with 
gay, irresistible insouciance. the handsome 
kid sister of the Duke of Kent donned a 
split-bamboo chapeau to safari into the 
northern Burmese jungle. left the drum- 
beating loca! tribesmen as smitten as the 
London tabloids, which have dubbed her 

Alexandra the Great. 

News that Pushinka, the Cosmomutt 
descended mongrel that Nikita Khru- 
shchev sent Caroline Kennedy last June 
had been awarded District of 
dog license No. g sent 
Washington scurrying to check the rest of 
the canine protocol list. License No. 1, it 
turned out, had been collared by Caroline's 
spirited Welsh terrier, Charlie, and Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson's Little Beagle John- 
son had usurped the No. 2 once proudly 
sported by a cocker named Checkers. As 
for the remaining one-digit dog tags 
had long since been pre-empted by the 
citys permanent, nonpartisan population, 
Among Nos. 3 and 4 
cairn terriers G-Boy and Tucker, the best 
friends of J. Edgar Hoover. 


Columbia 
rank-conscious 


some 


them owned by 


Still smarting at Labor howls over a 
classified paper on Britain's Common 
Market negotiations that fell into U.S. 


hands. Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
revealed himself as a man with scant faith 
in either open covenants or closed yaps. 
Diplomatic dealings. he complained 
inal 
becomes automatically the open 


were 
not made easier “if the 
leaking 
ing bid. But 
Gentlemen prefer blondes and 
diplomats always leak. Politicians are the 


price, by 
then, of course, everything 


does leak 


same. And their wives. I must be careful. 

From her forthcoming book on the most 
associates of her 74 years ("Once 
one is subjected to nothing but 
insults Dame Edith Sitwell, grunde 
dame of Britain's most imposing and im- 
family, leaked the first 


vexing 
famous 


possible literary 
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Out where the bumps begin, Valiant really begins 
to shine. 

Most compacts, you see, ride smoothly enough on a 
nice, new superhighway. It’s when the road starts to 
roll and wriggle that you appreciate a superior suspen- 
sion like Torsion-Aire. 

Torsion-Aire is our name for Valiant’s coalition of 
torsion bars, Oriflow shocks and asymmetrical (try that 
at your next spelling bee) rear leaf springs. 

The point is that Valiant rides like a much bigger car. 
Yet it handles like a sports car. That's a combination 
mighty hard to find. (Impossible to find in other com- 
pacts at Valiant’s low price, to be blunt.) 

Now, let's get back to that nice, new superhighway. 
Don't think Valiant doesn’t excel here, too. Thanks to 
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its zippy 101-hp engine, Valiant will scamper all day 
without getting bushed or bushing you. 


We could go on and on—like Valiant—about Valiant's 
nifty economy features this year. Or about that pretty 
medal we got from the Society of Illustrators (they like 
our styling!). But that wouldn't leave much for the 
salesman to tell you when you drop by your Plymouth 
Valiant dealer's this week. 

At least, we hope you drop by and take a Valiant out 
for a spin. There must be a road in your neighborhood 
that needs paving. 


Nobody beats VALIANT for value! 


Quality-engineered by Chrysler Corporation 











This is the look we like 
to see on a lady’s face... 


Blissful. Almost cat-that-ate-the-canaryish. Smug, even. And it happens every 
time you sail on the “happy ships” of Holland-America. 

Just give us twenty-four hours on shipboard, and we guarantee to make 
life so salubrious, you'll feel like a different woman. And chances are you will 
be after breakfast in bed, a dip in the pool, clothes laid out, bath drawn, tea 
at five. (We bring the bouillon to you in vour deck-chair at eleven.) 

And everywhere the magic of our special “happy ship” atmosphere... the 
genial, jovial, good-natured, kind-hearted, warm, one-of-a-kind atmosphere 
you find only on Holland-America. 

For Mijnheer as well as Mevrouww, crossing with Holland-America is more 
than a delightful way to get to England and the Continent. It’s an experience! 


Jacl a Pappy Shijo emt | Pholland-Anerica Line 


THE ROTTERDAM, NIEUW AMSTERDAM, STATENDAM AND MAASDAM CALLING AT 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, HOLLAND: CONNECTIONS FOR ALL EUROPE 
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PHE SITWELLS* 


Why aid D. H. Lawrence d 


bit of spleen: that D. H. Lawrence would 
be among her major targets for setting his 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover at the Sitwell 
estate in Derbyshire and modeling the 


novel's war-maimed, cuckolded baronet 
ifter the elder of her brothers, Sir Osbert 
My brother noted the Plantagenet 
descended poetess. “is a baronet, and h« 


fought like a tiger for his country in the 
First World War. I don’t know why Law 
rence should have done this to Osbert, who 
never harmed him in any way 

While his father-in-law, William E. 


Stevenson, 61. a longtime president o 
Oberlin College, was slated for the presti- 
gious, $27.500-4-year ambassadorship to 
the Philippines. New Jersey's lame-duck 
Democratic Governor Robert Meyner, 5 
was headed for New Frontier oblivion. 
Unsummoned to Washington despite the 
ittempts of top New Jersey Democrats t 
land him a job with the Administration 
the former Phillipsburg lawyer—who took 
a fatal hesitation step before jumping on 
the 1960 Kennedy bandwagon—announced 
that he would be returning to privat 
practice. As Meyner himself once contided 
The Irish Matia doesn't like me. 

From a man who saw Brahms plain and 
studied under César Franck came a dirge 
for modern music. Asked by a London 
newsman which 20th century composers 
seemed likely to stand the test of time 
Paris-born Maestro Pierre Monteux, 56 
latly replied I don't see any. except 
perhaps Stravinsky.” In a tart catalogue 
of inadequacies. the peppery new con 
ductor of the London Symphony went 
on: “Mahler, he won't live; he’s an imi 
tator. Prokofiev. I don’t think so. Shosta 
kovich. no. Hindemith. no inspiration 
Bartok: 1 give him ten vears 


Sir © rt, left; Vounger Brother Sacheverell 
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50 of these mild Robt. Burns Cigars 





come in this handsome box 


ies dink one 


Robt.Burns »* 





PANATELA 44 


and you were going to give him a tie? 


Many a gift exchanged on Christmas day is exchanged again 
the day after. Not so Robt. Burns DeLuxe Cigars. For Robt. 
Burns means smooth and mild smoking, much desired by reg- 
ular cigar smokers as well as occasional puffers. Pictured is 
the Panatela. 50 for about $6.25. Five other shapes: $2.39 to 
$7.50. Robt. Burns 





Another fine product of General Cigar 





THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO.. FRANKFORT, KY. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 





Give historic OLD CROW 
- the bourbon more people 
prefer to any other 


HOLIDAY PUNCH 


Place a block of ice in a large punch bowl. 
Pour over it one bottle (fifth) of Old Crow. 
Add, without dilution, one 6-oz. can of 
frozen lemonade concentrate and one 6-oz. 
can of frozen orange juice concentrate. 
Add ¥% cup of red maraschino cherry juice 
and a large bottle of sparkling water. Stir. 
Garnish as illustrated. Serves 20 people. 











Successful Failure 

Back in the days when he was just 
mother struggling West Coast pianist 
Dave Brubeck was a critical success, ex 
travagantly admired by the eggheads of 
jazz. Since then, he has become the big- 
gest record seller in jazz—and some of 
the critics have yet to forgive him his 
popularity. Last week Brubeck completed 
one of the most successful tours ever 
staged by a jazz musician in England 
and still he took a pounding in the press. 

Brubeck and his quartet still play much 
of the same intense, quiet. often disson 
music that brought then nid-'s0s fame 
Brubeck’s Time Out has sold a phe- 





nomenal 200.0 copies in the several 





months it has been out, and his first 
single—Take F by Saxophonist Paul 
Des 


jazz records of remaining on the pop 





1—had the rare distinction among 





charts for three months, In Britain. where 


he drew record crowds and «¢ cted 





$100 o at the box office. Brubeck was 
mobbed by squealing teen-agers. But the 
Sunday Times's lain Lang has summed 
y) the general critical response in one 
snecring line: “Jazz in a grey flannel suit 
fhe trouble with Brubeck, according 
to the Daily Mail’ Allsop. i 


hat his music has tion with 
















tw emotions ol jazz Since the 

cool Modern Jazz Quar i 

te of critics on both ot the 

tic, is frequently praised for its lack 

raw emotion. chances are that Bru 

ck’s real sin is his pe r ect One 

ot the 1 crit Benny 
f ‘ 

red nthe me 

ur ot ch he 

rote ck’s peal “to 

n vel te tne 

a he npor 











in isse€ts any nusic ! YOSSCS 
today In his newspape Green 
hat “the quarte s irkedly 

ralitie 
¢ regarded 

Pian 

ubeck was understandably irritated bu 
ot unduly worried. His success prover 
h not that he had “gone commer 
i mut that “the public is larn sigh 

smarter than we think they t 
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BRUBECK QUARTET IN Lonpbon 


MUSIC 


Sophisticate from Missouri 


For good or ill.” says Composer-Critic 











Virgil Thomson, “I’ve lived off the prod 
ucts and byproducts of my musical talents 
since I was 25.” The products have in 
cluded some of the best theater music 
(Four Saints in Three Acts and suites 
trom Louisiana Story and The Rivei 
written in the U.S. Among the byproducts 
is some of the wittiest and most percep 
tive musical criticism. This week t 
concert of his music in Manhattan's Towr 
Hall. Thomson celebrated his 65th birth 
day and 40 years of passionate proselytiz 
ing for modern music. 

Included on the program were excerpts 
from Thomson's The Mother of L 1] 
1 two-act Opera about Feminist Susan B 
Anthony, with text by Gertrude Stei 
the Sonata Chiesa, Etudes for Piano, 
Lamentation for lecordion Although 


Irhomson’s neatly fashioned, strongly me 








lodic film scores have a misty, impres 





sionist charm and are his best knowr 
vorks, there is a more abrasive I 
more somber side to his music. It w 


clearly 





Virctt THOMsoN 





1, with its open- 
ng chorale based on a Kansas City Ne 
church service. Strangely, the pr 
ignored his expertly tailored Four Sa 


concert’s Senata da Chie 








mts 
in Three Acts. also written with Gertrude 
Stein. This “apotheosis of sophistication 

as the opera was later hailed, was given 
its premiére in 1934 and made Thomson 
famous overnight. 

Cream in Stone. Throughout his 14 
year (1940-54 professional honeymoon 
as New York Herald Tribune music critic 
Thomson campaigned for the performance 
of modern works and unfamiliar ancient 
ones. carped at the heavy concert ration 





of German, Italian and Sla music, and 





set about with gusto to deflate what he 
thought were undeserved reputations. To 
scanini he criticized as 
the “W< 


the theatrical technique of whipping up 


practitioner ot 





yw Technique.” by which he meant 























something in a way to provoke applause 
1utomatically Strauss’s he 
wrote, was “like modernistic sculpture 
made of cheap wood. glass. ro cinders 
papier-maché, sandpaper and bits of old 
fur. But the whole makes a composition 
nd the composition speaks.” Thomson 
freely acknowledges that concerts were 
often tl rest excuses lor mounting one 
of usical soapboxes. No 
( ore frequently in his 
ea critic Was famed for 
vriting some of his most thoughtful re- 
ew i concer he 
h 0204 

Starve in Paris. Missouri-born and 
H ird-educated, Thomson lived in Pat 
itil World War II I preferred to 





ere the good 





vides his time between his P: 
York bachelor apartments. He 


1Us¢ iiter 





irtists there 





usic there are 
fter tha 





to records. com 








l lw th Is 
Practically none of 
hke anv of the music 

usical event.” And 

( rhe truth about 


ser Thomson sad- 
ve been oversold on 


usic. Satiel Vv will soon set in 


4] 
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Low Blow 


rhe forceful—and liberal 
Washington Post's editorial 
Herbert L. Block is ever at the ready to 
assault Herblock’s favorite target: the 
conservative. Artistic discipline generally 
keeps his passionate partiality within de- 
cent bounds (although he once showed 
former Vice President Richard M, Nixon 
crawling out of a sewer). But last week 


brush of the 
cartoonist 


a 
4 
| 
4 
’ 
: 
} 

y i 
a 





“Tr You Hap Any Initiative, You'p Go 
Out AND INHERIT A DEPARTMENT STORE 


as he sighted in on conservative U.S. Sen- 
ator (and heir to Phoenix's Goldwaters 
department store) Barry M. Goldwater 
nothing held Herblock back. He got on 
one of the lowest blows in his editorial 


cartooning career (see cut). 


Prognosis: Available 


Philadelphia's proud old Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. (the Saturday Evening Post 
Ladtes’ Home Journal, Holiday, American 
Home, Jack and Jill) has fallen on hard 
times. Last week, in a letter to stockhold 
ers, Curtis President Robert E. MacNeal 
reported a operating loss 
MacNeal’s 


report showed that by selling off some se 


nine-month 
before taxes, of $11,192,837. 
curities and by ipplying a $1,398,080 re 


serve for income taxes, the net loss was 


reduced to $6,381,330. But even with a 
fourth-quarter upturn that MacNeal pre 
dicts, Curtis is facing the most disastrous 
year in its history. 


Curtis’ president put a hopeful face on 
reductions in load, more 
MacNeal 

reduced expense 
idded that a few 


the picture. By 
ellective use ol 
said, the company has 


ratios for 1962.” He 


equipment 


good vears could go far toward offsetting 
the poor one by permitting a write-oT of 
nearly $5,000,000 of the 
in tax credits. 

Costly Facial. There are some gloomy 
realities behind these figures. The Ludic 
Home 


current deficit 


Journal, once the uncontested 
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doyenne of the women's magazine field 
is locked in mortal combat with McCall's 
—and losing. McCall’s has passed the 
Journal in both circulation and advertis- 
ing, and the Journal has slipped into the 
red. Curtis’ prize possession, the Post, was 
given an extensive and costly facial three 
months ago. And although the renovated 
Post has since shown a healthy growth— 
it touched a circulation high of 6,800,000 
last month—it is not likely to finish the 
year in the black. 

MacNeal said that the Post has stopped 
playing the “numbers game’’—a_ trade 
term describing the practice of maintain 
ing accelerated circulation at any cost. 
He also denied some of the rumors rising 
in the wake of Curtis’ decline. It is not 
true, said MacNeal, that Curtis could not 
meet November interest payments on its 
debentures (no payment was due then) 
or that it would not even be able to re 
deem the debentures, 7.e.. repay the loans 
when due (not until 1986). 

Working Control. rhe stockholders’ re- 
port was silent, however, on another de- 
Although 
voting stock in 
Curtis is widely distributed, a single block 
32 is held by Mrs. Mary Zimbalist 
longtime Journal 


velopment that is not 
more than so of the 


rumor, 


ot 
85. widow of the late 
editor, Edward Bok, and now married to 
Violinist Efrem Zimbalist. Another block 
of some 17° is held by the estate of Mrs. 
Zimbalist’s father, the late Cyrus Her- 
mann Kotzschmar Curtis, the 
Maine dry-goods clerk who founded the 
Curtis publishing empire in 1883. (Mrs, 
Zimbalist is one of seven trustees of the 
estate.) Even without the stock in the 
estate, Mrs. Zimbalist’s own holding 
shares of common _— stock 
131,000 of preferred—represents working 
control of the company. 

For more than a year, outside interests 
have been covetously eying the Zimbalist 
block. Newspaper and Magazine Publisher 
Samuel I. Newhouse offered Mrs. Zim 
balist $20 per share for her common 
stock, but lost interest as its market value 
skidded from a 1961 high of 16% to o}. 
Although he publicly West 
Coast Industrialist Norton Simon, who 
got control of McCall Corp. in 1956, is 


former 


1,100,505 


denies it 





PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 
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Interest around the tk 
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or 


there was a small, square piano. 


THE SALT LAKE MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR. 
In one of the first covered wagons 
Stenographers and salesmen—join in the 
Choir's dedicated song. The powerful 


beauty of this act of faith is known 
to countless listeners of radio, concerts 


and Columbia records. Their messa 


AY 


that brought the Mormons across western 


prairies, 

scarcely two decades in Utah when the 
first Tabernacle Choir was founded 

in 1867. Today, 378 men and women— 


Mormon homes had been standing for 
bank tellers, doctors, housewives, 
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-. ao oe 
eo ity onl . 
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--and you'll have a bali convincing your 
friends when they see these beauties peer- 
ing out from your shirt sleeves. Hand 
molded and hand-tinted, they're real 
enough to keep the little woman in line just 
by leaving them on the bedroom dresser 
The obvious sole to say here is “keep an 
eye on everyone from your friends, to your 
wife, to your secretary” 
you? Really eerie, they 
in @ natural suede pouch. 
tack set, $3.95 ppd 
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NATION'S 
LARGEST 
FEDERAL 


SAVINGS 
© ASSOCIATION 





1 
9” on savings 


pays you 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 4! 


rent annual rate « World-wide savings service for 


cur- 


180,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 76 foreign countries « Same, sound manage 
ment policies since 1925, Asxets over $690 million « 
Accounts insured by Federal § avings & Loan Insur 
ance Corp. ¢ A man and wife, with ndividual 
accounts and 1 joint account, can have up to 
$30,000 in fully insured savings ¢ Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist. « W. pay air mail both ways 
* Mail check or money order with coupon below 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association - Head Office: 611 Wilshire, l.A.17 


FREE FIMAMCIAL GUIDE: “the California Stor 
SAHING MoONe?, investing in homes, insurance 


















ontains experts” ideas on 
5, Other exciting features! 
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Please send free "The Calitarnia Story" and 
Cal Fed MAIL-BAVER@® [0 


Address — — 
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OC) Funds enclosed in amount of 5 
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reported to have thoroughly cased the 
prospect of buying the company. Other in- 


terested parties; ex-Senator William Ben- 





ton, who made an early fortune in ad- 
Vertising and a later. larger one in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica: and a Wall 
Street group. represented by the invest- 
ment house of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co.. which now holds some 600.000 


shares, and is hungry for more, 
Such activity adds up to 


fact 


an unmistak- 
able Philadelphia's proud old pub 
lishing company is available. 


° 
River Level 
For all its 36 years. The New Yorker 
Magazine has been either fat enough ot 
finicky enough to indulge its stubborn 
allergy to Madison Avenue exaggeration 
in advertising. It takes such a stringent 
View of overstatement that it once re 
jected a testimonial touting a how-to-golf 
pamphlet which offered the duifer the 
utterly unnecessary suggestion that he 
stay out of traps.” Since Arnold Palmer 
had just lost the Masters tournament by 
landing in a trap. The New J 
the copy back to the 
the advice that the agency 
sending Palmer a copy of 
Despite such heroic 


w ker sent 
wenev, along with 
might consider 
the book. 


countermeasures 








The New Vorker failed to stem the tide, 
In ross it counted 698 “unbelievable 
statements in just six months’ worth of 
ids. including finests St “world’s 
ests ind 47 examples of other im- 
probable nonsense Enough is enough is 
enough.” said the magazine in an appeal to 
its advertisers. “Don't raise the bridge 
bovs lower the river The plea 

s saucily—and pointedly—signed by 


America’s First Most Only Magazine in 
the World.” Last week. The New Vorkes 
triumphantly that the river 
level had fallen so¢ 

\ reading of Vew Yorker ads that ap- 
peared during the first six months of this 
year, it turned 


mnounced 


said up only 206 exag- 
gerations, But while the hyperbole count 
was down, the sound of superlatives was 


as loud as ever. Examples: “World's most 


obedient bed” (a mattress firm newest 
ind purest” (a car), “most useable live- 
able. likeable” (another car) most mys- 
terious” (a cosmetic), “most heavenly 
drink on earth a blend of gin, herbs 
and fruit flavoring). Said New Vorke) 
Advertising Director A. J, Russell Js, 
drawing on the wisdom of 33 years’ €x- 


perience; “We never win completely, 


A Place of Its Own 


Now there's a new way to edit a 
proclaimed the New 


eT l- 


ous Morning paper 





York Herald Tribune in full page ads 
last week. To make its point, the 7rib 
reproduced a recent front page. the novy- 


elty of which had been carefully ringed 
by an editor's soft black pencil (see cut) 
The page included a two-column-wide re 
play of the day's news, entitled “In the 
News This Morning double- 
barreled report on the Congo side by side 


plus a 


Congolese de- 
The Problem 


appeared two versions of 
velopments. one headed 
the other “The Solution.” 





[ Now there’s 
a new way to edit a 


newspaper 


serious morning 







fom Eds Mawes 
Tootowe Us Phonon 


ee 
Aad te 8 Sohal 


ce 
(0 ee Mags st Lot 


Me Semen The Maw Wr, Sa” 





erent hens 


HeraLp Tripune Ap 


A problem, ond a it 


Every day.” explained the Trib ad in 


4 message below its self portrait chain 


reactive events are PUL INLo perspective 


complex news is organized for understand 


ing. Proof that there can be more to a <« 





nous newspaper than great. grey column 
of unevaluated news,” 

What the ad was also designed to dem- 
onstrate that the New York Herald 
Tribune is emphatically succeeding in its 
elort to avoid looking, sounding or acting 
like the only other serious morning paper 
in Manhattan's field of four, the Times. 
Under a former Vewswred 
Editor John Denson. and backed by the 
drive and millions of John Hay Whitney 
lormer U.S. Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James's. the 77rib is 
matutinal course. In a city 
morning papers than it 
the Trib is trying to find a place all its 
own, Since last year. it has already boost- 


was 


new editor 


steering a bold 
that has more 


needs or wants 


ed daily sales by 19.000 to 3=<.8 yS. 


The earnest effort to rev imp the Trib 


has also included a refurbishing of the 
Sunday edition. Comics have been 
switched from four-color to black ind 


white. and tucked deep inside: Peanuts 
now runs second to front-page news. The 
short-lived tabloid “Lively Arts 
returned to full size 

views are once more printed as ; 
section. Lively makeup and lavish use of 


section 
book re 


separate 


has been 


pictures lighten the “Forum” section 
which reviews the week's news. All this 
has yet to boost Sunday circulation, but 
the Trib’s television ads make a virtue 
of leanness ind gibe at the hefty Times 
in the same phrase: the Trib they say 


1s portable. 
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Noble gift of rare taste - a pride to give - an honor to receive. 
Chivas Regal - Scotland’s Prince of Whiskies - 12 years mature. 


NE AND SPIRITS CO. 







into the way of Peace. 
hild grew, and waxed 
d was in the deserts 
hewing unto Israel. 


to guide our feet 
80 And the c 
strong in spirit, an 
till the day of his s 
CHAPTER 2 

Pgs it came to pass in those days, 
that there went outa decree from 
Caesar Augustus, that all the world 


should be taxed. 
2 (And this taxing was first made 


when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) 
3 And all went to be taxed, every 
one into his own city. 
4 And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, 
into Judaea, unto the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem; (because he 
was of the house and lineage of David:) 
5 To be taxed with Mary his e¢s- 








teen 


t< 





bry 2 





CER 


7 ; 
: ie poused wife, being great with child. 
: 6 And so it was, that, while they 
were there, the days were accomplished 


: ty that she should be delivered. 
’ 7 And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in a man- 
because there was no room for 


a ger, 
a4 j them in the inn. 
np ee j 8 And there were in the same coun- 
try shepherds abiding in the field, keep- 


ing watch over their flock by night. 

9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the 

Lord shone round about them: and 

they were sore afraid. 

10 And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. 

11 For unto you is born this day !n 
the city of David a Saviour, which 1s 
Christ the Lord. 

12 And this shall be a sign unto you, 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

13 And suddenly there was with the 


ae « 


+> cau ermal uae. 


The greatest gift o yf all 


ti this happy, hurried season, when the true bright- 

: of = ts sometimes blurred by glitter 
an 7. . © 

gadgetry, one gift shines through as the 





The Birt}, - 
he 
+] 


Yenly 


Oy 


angel a multitude of the 
praising God, and aye 
14 Glory to God in the; 
on earth peace, good will ighes, 
away fro the, 
heaven, the shepherds em ve 
another, Let us now Said 0 ints 
Bethlehem, and see this % My 
come to pass, which ae 
made known unto us , 
16 And they came y 
found Mary, and Jose “ie, 
lying in a manger, Pus 
17 And when they h; 
made known abroad ae Sten j, 
was told them concernin “Ying y, 
18 And all they that he this chit 
dered at those things wh Card it iq 
them by the shepherds Ch Wer 
19 But Mary kept all “_ 
and pondered them in he ‘Nese 
20 And the shepherd hear 
glorifying and praising G ‘ Ur 
things that they had ie: for ay td 
as it was told unto gi a 
21 And when eight d: 
complished for the circy avs Cte 
child, his name was caning of *, 
which was so named ou Jeg 
fore he was conceived jn fe a Rel /§ 
_ 22 And when the days é Womp 
fication according to the ea €F py 
were accomplished, they oa idk eg 
to Jerusalem, to present hi, rough he 
23 (As it is written in hee re 
Lord, Every male that m 
womb shall be called holy Penet : 
24 And tooffera sacrifices 
to that which is said in th = a Ord} 
Lord, A pair of turtledoy law ne 
young pigeons. sie 
25 And, behold, there y i 
Jerusalem, whose name mal "an 
and the same man was just “ Simeon 
waiting for the consolation of" 
Isp. 


fven * t 
. n “) 
in u 
ry Whic X) 
Org ‘ t 


m 
rth 
Vey 


thing, 


© law 
the 


© Lor 


of 
' the 
Or t 


Ut 
ae 





ho of all...the Holy Bible. To a friend, to 
a f ft 5, 

ie ly, no other gift speaks so eloquently of 
your love and respect. a When you choose a 






childhood of Christ 


the Holy Ghost was y 
ne And it was revealed 
Holy Ghost, that he sh 
pets before he had see 
eat", 
Cone, he came by the Spirit into 
asia and when the Parents 
the sht in the child Jesus, to do for 
eae the custom of the law, 
erie took he him up in his 
d blessed God, and said, 
~~ Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
oa depart in peace, accordin 
vi 


POn him. 
a UNto him by 
Suld not see 


n the Lord’s 


arms, 


8 to thy 

word: _ i es have see thy 

30 For mine eyes have seen hy 
salvation, 


3] Which thou hast pre 
ve the face of all People; a 
es A light to lighten the Gentiles, 
d the glory of thy people Israel, 
ae And Joseph and his mo 
elled at those things wh 
voken of him. 
any And Simeon blessed them, and 
3 nto Mary his mother, Behold, 
oe idia eek Sora fall and rising 
this ¢7 f many in Israel; and for a sign 
ogy, shall be spoken against: 
whic Yea, a sword shall pierce through 
35 J soul also), that the thoughts 
thy ow hearts may be revealed. 
of rarer there was one Anna. 
a the daughter of Ph 
rop* ribe of Aser: she was of a great 
of the 4 had lived with an husband 
ages ane from her Virginity: 
Oe A she was a widow of about 
aT core and four years, which de- 
ie not from the temple, but served 
Pd with fastings and pr 
J 
and a she coming in that instant 
+e auinks likewise unto the Lord, 
ga pake of him to all them that 
at: for redemption in Jerusalem. 
loo 


Pared be. 


ther mar- 
ich were 


a 
anuel, 


ayers night 


39 And when they had performed 
i! things according to the law of the 
a g 






oday, chances are it will be printed on 
’ . . 

y new kind of paper—a whiter, es 
paper that will stay fresh, white a 





ite 


Saat 










































ST. LU KE 2 
Lord, 


they return 
their o 


to 


‘azareth 
40 And the child Grew, and waxed 
Strong in SPITIL, filled With wisdom: 
and the Brac 


race of God was 
41 Nov 
lem every ye 


42 And When he w 
old, they went y 
the custom of th 

43 And w hen they had fulfilled the 
days, as they returned, the Child Jesus 
tarried behind in Jerusalem: and 
Joseph and his mother knew NOt of it, 

44 But they, SUPPOsing him to have 

een in the company, went a day's 
they sought him among 

aintance, 
hey founc 


aS tWelve 
P to Jerusa 
€ feast. 


years 
lem after 


journey; and 
their kKinsfolk and acqu 
And when 

they turned back 
Secking him. 
46 And it 
three day 
temple, sj 


1 him not, 
again to Jerusalem, 


came to pass, that 


after 
S they found 


him in the 


ing them questions, 


47 And all that heard him were 
astonished at his understanding and 
answers, 

48 And when they saw him, 
were amazed: and his mother Said unto 
him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt 
With us? behold, thy father and | have 
Sought thee SOrrowing, 

49 And he said unto them, How is 
it that ye sought me? wist ye not that | 
Must be about my Father's business? 

50 And they understood not the 
Saying which he spake unto them. 
Sl And he went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth, and w as Subject 
unto them: but his mother kept all 
these Sayings in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with God 
and man. 


they 


ayy RS Mg - 


Sea a3 


easy to read from one generation to the bee 
, e Iroud to f 
] t paper. We are | id 

Olin developed tha : | 
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Our Past Gives Wings to the Present. Today, with YORK TOWN * 1781, 

x 
the resolute American male comes into a most refreshing inheritance. For him, Shulton has | | i 
re-created the aromatic f formula favored by those gallant patriots whose victory at i U 
York Town assured our Independence. Here now, in handsome flasks and canisters 


patterned after authentic ues of the Revolutionary War era—a crisp masculine 
ee z Way WR | FAN ® MAY TRY 
appeal. York Town 781e—a most distinguished gift. ; : j } 4 pk 


fragrance of quite uncommo 


The After Shave Lotion, 3.50 The Cologne, 4.5 ft Set of After Shave, Cologne an 8 lax = /d/ . 


ur p wre al fine where. By Shulton 
fer /en 





SPORT 





Tradition Unbound 


The two baretoot. kimono-clad contest 
nts bowed. gripped sleeves. and stared 
at each other with furious concentration 
rhe silent S.R.O. crowd in Paris’ Pierre de 
Coubertin Stadium strained to catch the 
first muscular move. With The Nether- 
lands* hulking (6 ft. 3 in. S Ibs.) Anton 
Geesink fighting Japan's smaller (6 ft 
1 in. 1y8 Ibs.) Koji Sone. much more 
than the judo (literally gentle 
championship of the world was at 





Phis was a ch 


illenge to Japan’s dominance 











over her « national sport nd it was 
the ultimate test of one of the oldest 
traditions of judo: the wistful idea that 
well-trained judoist can whip a larger op 
wonent in hand-to-hand combat 
Just min. and se iter, after 
1 makikomi-harai-gos) Wrap-around 
sweeping nip throw in Rit / I 
weeping ankle throw nd mun 
tian chest hold the J p Vex 
hausted on the fami r mat Phe 
tall Dutchman towered over hit rt 
umph, It w the ‘ humiliating bl 
Japanese pride since the M ur 
key shoot. the Pa t itthe oth 
polished off the remnants Japa 
power World War II 
Horror-stricken Japanest 
led tor an alibi. The ne champion 
] rave a Tokvo ¢ € w Vvear 
py or minese tat t rid. The 
Japanese im h rot had enough money 
o ret r he wnor \ 0) 





eT n { { dpa 
on forces revised Japan's education sy 
em \ ‘ Oo nul on Xper irgued 
} ss had el ih e eating 
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CHAMPION GEESINK (RIGHT N Action 
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irisial wreak ol ome int (i 

nts instead of Japanese dried seaweed 
bean-paste soup. hot rice nd raw egg 

The International Judo Federation 
came to nuch more logical conclusiot 
it decided to divide contestants into four 
veight cl for the 64 Olympics 
The lays are gone said Novelist 
[suneo Tomita. himself a topnotch judo 
st, “when judo provided Japanese 





source ol 


childis 


thought that 


1 s@lt-satistaction 


big fell 


Tl s 


inother of he 


hree-Ring 


Accused 


Circu 











it one ne or ing 
dirty business yrutal business. a cor 
rupter of honest politicians. and a pe 
ter of vo orals. profession 
il boxing has alwavs mar 1 to rvive 
But it might not survive being wore 
That's what it wa ist week 
> In Philadelphia's Conve ed 























wooted Albert Westphal 
n 95 Ibs.). obscure German who 
looke ike a lady wrestl vas matched 
1 against Sonny } se career, be 
ice knockouts, includes OW! 
rests wo convictions irme 0 i 
saulting police officer). and five-ve 
err t the Missouri State Penitentiary 
\t il S sec. of the t round. West 
rh vho had been backpedaling furiou 
\ 0d ll long enough Listor ) 
n nm mawing tett I ndet 
ous rigl wen he pitched forward 
his face for Listor kr N 
Westphal collected $1 nd lane 
cKel to Germany 1 got Ss 
ot I SiS wa irked ) 
his ex i r. Joseph 1 Barone 
ometime tront man for Hoodl Frankie 
Carbo 
> In Toron Maple Leaf G el only 
S diehard fans showe ) vatch 
ni annered Champion Flovd Patte 
sor litiate Challenger Tor MecNeeles 
into h Bum of the Year” club. A pug 
nosed, ex-Michigan State footballe vho 
mee visited a psychiatrist to get h 
Vik ne cured, McNeelev butted. « 
vowed, and threw four low punches it 
row. Before he is finally counted non 
n. § ec. of the fourth rot Mi 
Necley had hit the canvas el I ne 
two were ruled “slips” by Referee Jersey 


Joe W tL), sported a ne 


trawberry 


Phe 








hapl 
cneck cs 


nated 


er 
P 





itters 3 McNeele S 
> In London's Wembley Pool. the big 
gest (1 C noisiest crowd of the week 
turned out to watch Loc Hero Henry 
Cooper tune up for title hght with Pat 








terson by fighting the U.S.s_ seventl 
ranked Zora Folley—whom Cooper had 
beaten in s8. Folley had other idk 

r'rimmed down to rock-hard 194 Ib 

he sliced Cooper S tender face with slash 
ing jabs in the first round, split open his 
nose and left evebrow. In the second 
round. blood streaming his wounds 
Cooper felded a right his prominent 














wal 
id 
never 


could 


COUPER 

ind nk to the can 
It v a good p 
later. when he found 
saw it. I didn’t eve 
have go up Il wou 
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M 





Scoreboard 


> Wh 


the Nati 








ESTPHAL 


CNEELEY 


onal | 





ld 








vas like a tires 


unch 
his voice | 
it. If J 


Cooper 


n feel 














en ootball Foun 
tion chose football's top scholar-athlete 
tor $500 Earl Blaik Fellowships, all eigh 
turned out to be linemen—who are sup 
osed to be long on brawn and short 
on brains. The winners: Tufts’ David 
Thompson, Rutgers’ Alex Kroll, \ er 
vults Wade Butcher, Western Res 
Albert losue Colorado's Joe Romig 
Rice's Robert Johnston, Oregon State 
Mike Kline, Utah State’s Merlin Olser 
> In the first Gotham Bowl at Manh 
in's Polo Grounc one of the West Des 
football teams proved no match for 
so-ran from the ru Southwes 
eaten, once tied Utah State bowed 
to the oft-beaten underdo 
> The Soviet Unior I 
world sky-diving records 
vhen four-man U.S. tean 
near Chandler. Ariz... broke Sovi 
for day an tht group-prec 
ing. In dayl he U.S s 
landed an verage ¢ ; it 
target pom m the round heir 
ime Ve I in. 
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EDUCATION 





Negro Colleges—Preparing 


to Survive & Improve 

By all the logic of integration, the 
South's struggling Negro colleges should 
soon fade away, and Negroes (still only 
U.S. 


3% of college enrollment) should 
lock to integrated campuses. Yet no such 
thing is happening; the shift is socially 
and academically too formidable for most 
young Negroes. Southern Negro colleges 
still educate two-thirds of all Negro col 
legians survive 


and Negro colleges will 








LANGUAGE 
Some quality 


for years to come. And they have only 
one possible direction to go—up. 

Last week in Miami the Southern As- 
sociation of and Secondary 
Schools gave them a hard shove in that 
direction. The South's accrediting agency 


Colleges 


had previously rated white colleges as 
\” or out, and Negro colleges as “A 
B or “C”—allowing Negro colleges to 





medioc re. Now all 
campuses will be on the 
giving 63 Negro colleges full 
responsibility for excellence 
will 


be both approved an 
Southern 
standard 


same 


ind equal 
Last 
get a chance, and 
banished. Among the castoffs 
Negro campuses in bama 


week 33 won accreditation, 24 
eight 
both public 
a state that 


than 


second were 





refuses to give such colleges more 
pittance appropriations 

Prevailing Poverty. How good are even 
good Negro colleges? Few can fault the 
quality of what are probably the top 
three schools. Washington, D.C.’s Howard 
is justifiably called “the world’s greatest 
Negro university” (Time, July 18 


Nashville’s Fisk, the South's first 


50 





1960). 


A-rated 


Phi Beta 
a good library. an en- 


Atlanta's More- 


Negro campus (in 1929), has a 
Kappa chapter 
dowment of $7,000,000. 
house is a highly selective producer of 
Negro leaders; its President Benjamin 
Mays is perhaps the best-known Negro 
educator in the U.S. Not far behind 
these three are Alabama's Tuskegee, where 
Botanist George Washington Carver did 
his work, and Virginia’s Hampton In- 
stitute, the nation’s most richly endowed 
($19 million) private Negro college. 
Beyond these, quality 


gets 


spotty, Of 













5 
ay 





Lab at Texas SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
but only 





woy To go up. 


the South's 16 Negro land-grant colleges 
has an accredited enginecring 
school. No state-run Negro college has a 
dental or medical school; only one offers 
a Ph.D., and that in education. It is a 
measure of the prevailing poverty that 
all 32 members of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. the top private campuses, have 
s their collective this 


a 
$2,250,000 than any 


not one 


goal year 
single Ivy 
League campus rakes in every year. 


Waiting for God. “The philanthropic 


dollar can go farther and get 


some 


less 





more in 





Negro education than anywhere els¢ 
says one harried college president. The 
gauge of what money can do—and how 


much more is needed—lies in the record 
of Negro colleges striving for full accredi- 
tation, A study of one group of 48 showed 
that in a decade they faculty 
Ph.D.s by 140% (though only to a total 


S19). 


boosted 





Five years ago another group of 28 
total endowment 
income of $2,620,000, including one school 
with only $52. Last year they hit $3.5 


249, and no school reported Income 


private colleges had a 








than $12,000. The totals may be small 
but the average percentage rise (35%.) 
is promising. 

Against such progress is the fate of 


many a lesser Negro college, launched by 
church groups to fill a complete absence 
of Negro education in certain areas. As 
lor money, the churches often assumed 
that “God will take care of it.” Typical 
is two-year Butler College in Tyler, Tex- 
as, which hit a peak of 500 students in 
the early 1950s. Now it is down to 80 
students, a faculty of nine and no en- 
dowment. Last spring the Baptist-related 
school lost accreditation, and its survival 
is indeed up to God. 

In Mississippi. only one Negro campus 
(Tougaloo Southern Christian) is accred- 
ited, and the dismal Jackson's 
J. P. Campbell College sums up the prob 


state ol 





lem. Campbell's shabby plant is no match 
for the average Northern high school. 


For its 300 mostly country-raised stu- 
dents, Campbell boasts a library of 3.000 
books. It operates on a budget of $131,- 
000. about half provided by the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. For the rest 
President Robert M. 


have to do a lot of 


Says 
just 


Stevens, “we 
hustlin Now 
gifts are vanishing. Campbell is solidly 
behind civil rights agitation in the nearby 
town of McComb. Says Stevens wryly 
“I could raise half a million in no time 
if we suddenly began promoting the idea 
of segregation.” 

Crash Mission. Even if a school has 
money, it usually hungers for qualitied 
students. At Texas Southern University 
for example. go®; of the freshmen have 
to take remedial math or English or both, 
Half the freshman, class of 1,000 drops 
out, and only about one-fourth lasts to 
graduation. About half the graduates of 
Negro colleges become sc hoolteachers. So 
goes the vicious circle 
ing out poor students 
poor teachers turning out poor students. 

Breaking the circle is all the harder 
because in one sense academic poverty is 
an attraction. Negro students do not flock 
to integrated campuses even when legally 
free to do so. They know the competition 
and avoid it. Nothing would please the 
better colleges more than first-rate com 
petition on their own campuses. Last week 
they heartily agreed with new President 
William H. McEniry Jr. of the Southern 
Association ot and 
Schools as he laid out the urgent job for 
Negro colleges. “You and only you.” said 
he, “are in a position to speak to millions 
of Negroes in the United States who 
have not escaped the apathy, the loss of 
vision, the dread resignation before harsh 
that mark the walking 
wounded in a 300-vear battle for freedom 
and full citizenship.” 


The Battle for Lowell 


Many big-city 


poor teachers turn 
who then become 


Colleges Secondary 


circumstances 


high schools specialize 
in some vocation or art and draw 
muter students from all over—but few 
offer the specialty that engages San Fran 
cisco’s Lowell High School. It is an all 
academic school that welcomes any young 
district on the 


com 


ster from any basis of 
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z E Research prompted by creative intelligence is the source of every 
un Cony we OG & invention, and in this process numbers have an essential role. 


Every day the challenge of proqress 
v y } 
challenge with a line of computing 
ence, Each Underwood-<¢ vetti mac 
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demands more accurate figure-facts. Underwood has answered the 


¢ 


machines that print all terms and results for verification and refer- 


ne is distinguished by design that reflects its functional perfection 





scholarly ability alone, and as a result is 
the No. 1 college-geared public school in 
the West. 

Last week San Francisco hotly debated 
Lowell's fate. At issue: School Superin- 
tendent Harold Spears’s plan to shift Low- 
ell from its condemned building in down- 
town San Francisco to new quarters in 
a middle-income district—and_ slash its 
“outside” students to 40% of enrollment. 
“If you pile up all your top students in 
one place,” said Superintendent Spears 
“you're hurting the city as a whole. We 
believe in equality of education.” 

Two Nobels. Poor boys with rich minds 
have long flocked to Lowell's “old brick 


Did you know that Mutual Benefit Life offers a con- pile” at Hayes and Masonic streets. The 
tract right to change to a higher or lower premium lure is Lowell's topflight faculty and such 
: age courses as calculus, advanced biology, five 
policy, and under a most favorable provision — more foreign languages, outstanding English 
favorable than that of most companies. This is composition. While 21% of San Francisco 
3 ¥ A high school students as a whole go on to 
especially valuable to professionals, whose earnings four-year colleges, the average for Lowell 
start later, peak quicker, drop earlier. Find out a 49%. “—— [age peer eres ple 
a “ nonors a altech, sta ord, M.d.t. anc 

more about MBL’s Seven Significant Benefits. Harvard. 


Lowell (named after James Russell) is 
n . the only U.S. high school to claim two 
Benefit is our middle name Nobel prizewinners: Physicist Albert Mi- 


chelson (68), the first U.S. winner, and 


Physicist Joseph Erlanger (‘90). Lowell's 
other alumni include such diverse nota- 
bles as Actress Carol Channing, Paper 


Tycoo . D. Zellerbach, Author Irving 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 er ei Rube "Geidhers: or 


ball Player Jerry Coleman, the late Pub» 
lisher (Washington Post) Eugene Meyer, 
Presidential Press Secretary Pierre Salin- 
ger, California Governor Pat Brown (23). 


One Opinion. When Lowell's ancient 
building was condemned in 1953, the 
board of education agreed to run its new 
quarters on the old undistricted basis. 


But then came a new board and New 
Superintendent Spears. To share Lowell's 


4 talent with the city’s six other high 
schools, Spears set out to make Lowell a 
comprehensive school, vocational as well 

m as academic, with 60° of its students 


from the local district. Spears thought of 
his 60-40 plan as “a happy situation” that 


would satisfy everyone. 
When the public got wind of the plan 
last month, Spears was astounded at the 
| ' reaction. A “Save Lowell” committee 


roared into action, rounded up thousands 
of signatures in protest. Chinese and Ne- 
gro leaders argued that a 60-40 school 
would soon shut out their children. 
Summed up one prominent businessman 
“What they're really doing is hurting the 
poor child who wants to go to college and 
has to rely on public education. Instead 
of being democratic, they're really being 
as undemocratic as they can.” 

At the board of education meeting 
called last week to decide the school’s 
fate, 1,000 citizens heard three hours 
of speeches against a truncated Lowell. 
“No matter how thin you slice it,” cried 
one Spears critic, “this will not be an 
academic high school.” After nearly 40 
speeches from the floor, the board of edu- 
cation voted 6 to 1 in favor of an undis- 
tricted new Lowell. A great cheer shook 
the hall. 





Just this, every drop in Grant's bottle is 8 years 
old, whereas Scotch that does not carry an age on 
the label need not be more than 4 years old. For 
mellowness, it’s the age that counts. 


Grant's Scotch is sold all over the world— 
the finest whisky Scotland produces. 


Grants 


8 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF + U.S. IMPORTERS AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. Ww. Y.-N.Y. 
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SOMEDAY YOU MAY WANT TO CHANGE THE COLOR 


dy finish is four coats of baked enamel 













The Lincoln Continental endures so. well th 


962 Continenta/ such 





a change of color someday. The style is timeless; many of its 








parts are built to aircraft tolerances. In fact, this automobile nent in re for the years to 
is warranted for 2 years or 24,000 miles because /t is nvesiment in tomorrow. No wonder the 
with so many lasting qualities. be fu as Jong as 





Body rustproofing is applied inside and out. Underbody 





structural members are galvanized. Stainless stee/ is used /av- 
ishly, for trim, wheel covers, fuel lines, hose clamps and even 
for power window motor shafts. For longer life and smoother 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


working, internal brake parts are chromium plated and are Product of et Motor Company — Lincoln-Mercury Division 





% Ford Motor Company warrants to Its dealers, and its dealers, in turn, warrant to their Lincoin Cont nental customers as follows: That for 24 months or for 24,000 miles, whichever comes first, free 
replacement, including related tabor, will be made by dealers, of any part with a defect in workmanship or materials. Tires are not covered by the warranty, appropriate adjustments will continue to be 


made by the tire companies. Owners will remain responsible for normal maintenance service and routine replacement of maintenance items such as filters, spark plugs, Ignition points and wiper blades. 
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Jack Gr 





ie Sinclair, 


14 Scotsmen and what they do 
to make Ballantine’s Scoteh 


The 14 Scotsmen you see above make a rare Highland 


Whisky at a Ballantine’s distillery at Elgin. Scotland, 


hard by the North Sea. This whisky is just one of 
the 42 high-grade Scotch Whiskies that are har- 
monized to make Ballantine’s sunny-light flavor. 
These men possess distilling skills which have been 
Each per- 
forms his task with the same patience, pride and 


attention to detail that have marked the making of 


handed down from their forefathers. 





— 


a 


Ballantine’s for more than one hundred and thirty years. 


The final result is Scotch W hisky as Scotch Whisky 


should be: never brash or heavy —nor so limply 
light that it merely teases the taste buds. The final 
result is Scotch Whisky always good-natured and 
sociably gentle, flaunting its authentic flavor and 
quality to all those who enjoy its company. Just a 
few reasons why: The more you know about 


Scotch the more you like Ballantine’s. 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY » 86 PROOF + iMPoRTEO BY "21" Brands, uc. v7.0. 











MEDICINE 





Fishing for G.P.s 


In the offices of each of 29 Bingham- 
ton, N.Y.. general practitioners last week 
sat a high school student. As patients came 
in, the doctors asked them ( provided that 
the situation would be neither embarrass- 
ing nor unethical) whether they would 
object to the student's staying. Most did 
not. During the week. 37 students from 
the town’s four high schools spent a morn 
ing in a G.P.’s office, gulped lunch with 
the doctor. walked hospital corridors on 
Visits to his patients. went home to dinner 
with him—and got a chance to observe 
how much his supposedly free time was 
interrupted by patients on the phone. 

he occasion was a pilot demonstration 
of what the American Academy of Gen 
Practice calls Project MORE. The 
name, no acronym, reflects the academy's 
urge to recruit more premedical students 
and thus aid in the production of more 
especially G.P.s. Even 
than the threat of an overall shortage of 
doctors in the U.S. is the growing scarcity 
ot “family 
medical 








eral 





doctors sharper 


doctors.” as more and more 
immediately into 
family 


graduates go 
training. The 


doctors (including some specialists 


specialty ratio of 


bly internists, but mostly general prac- 


has dropped from one to 1.100 
population in 


tittoners } 





(gg! to one tor an esti- 
mated 1.700 population today. This is the 
V-A.G.P.'s concern. 

Its Binghamton branch 
ership of Dr. Raymond S$ 


under the lead- 


MckKeeby {0 


1 former flight surgeon, passed the word 
on Project MORE through the high 
schools, got hundreds of students to sign 


skull sessions on doctoring as a 
profession, From. the interested and 
promising. the doctors chose the <> who 
went through last week's preceptorship 
From the Binghamton 
similar pilot operation in 
Omaha, the A.A.G.P. will draw tinal plans 
lor a nationwide Project MORE next vear 
through all its so state chapters. 

Said Dr. McKeeby We need direct 
personal, one-to-one interest by 


up for 


most 


program, exper 


ence. and a 


the doc- 
lor in the student to stimulate young peo 
ple to go into medicine. Then we must 
follow through, Medical school is a long 
pull. and a fellow needs a friend to guide 
and counsel him.” A fellow needs 
money. As a starter, the academy offered 
eco scholarship in Bi 
another in Omaha. 


Steel Knuckles 
\ barber 


without a job 


a $i ghamton and 





with stitt barber 
so Barber William D. was 
desperate when his hands —particularly 
h.s overworked right hand—became crip- 
pled by arthritis. Last week William D. 
52. could again hold his scissors, and was 
light schedule in an lowa 
city. In place of the diseased bone in the 
middle joints of his right 
stainless steel hinges. 


nngers is a 


working on a 
fingers were 
rhe barber's case was one of the most 
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among 25 patients in whom 
Flatt has 
steel joints at Towa 


successful 
Orthopedic Surgeon Adrian E. 


installed a total of g2 


City’s University Hospitals. Some have 
been working well for 34 years. British- 


born Dr. Flatt got the idea from Colonel 


Earl W. Brannon. who devised a similar 
steel hinge for U.S. Air Force accident 
victims. But Dr. Flatt has moditied the 


hinge and adapted the technique to the 
knuckle and middle joints, which are most 
often trozen by arthritis. 

lo put in hinges, Dr. 
the ends of 


Flatt cuts back 


form the de- 


both bones that 
joint. He also 


ball-and-socket 


lective 


€ 


BEFORE 





Ba 
removes any remaiming parts ot the syn 
ovial membrane, which encloses the nat 
ural joint. because this is ar Important 
site of arthritic disease, He inserts the 


double-prong ends of the two hinge parts 
into the squishy centers (marrow canals 
ol the cut-off bones. Muscles and tendons 
must then be slipped into their proper 
places with exquisite care 

At first, Dr, Flatt used 


single each end. but 





i hinge 
found that 
might So he 
to double prongs which cannot 


prong at 


a finger rotate around this. 
switched 
twist. Though originally designed for mid 
dle joints, the hinges are 


proving most 


useful as replacements for knuckles. 
rhere have been a few failures in what 
Dr. Flatt cautiously insists is still an ex- 
perimental operation. It is, he 
suitable for only about one in eight of the 
irthritic some 
kind of surgery other 
surgeons are trying it hopefully. For pa- 


estimates 


would have 


anyway. But 


patients who 


joint 


tients so crippled that they could not even 
tie shoes. moderate relief is a boon. A few 
like the Iowa able to 

agam two weeks after the Operation, 


barber, are Write 





Subsidizing Birth Control 


rhe British government last week an- 
nounced that it is making oral contracep- 
tives available at trifling cost under the 
National Health Service to Britain's wom- 
en. who number 12.250.000 in the child 
bearing (15-49) bracket. The measure 
though duly limited by requiring doctors 
prescriptions significant ste} 
toward massive, government-paid support 
for curbing a nation’s population. Yet 
much concern in the House of Commons 
was over the possible but unpredictable 
cost to the 

For each prescription. which is expected 
a month’s supply of 20 pills. a 
under NHS will pay a token 





seemed a 


treasury.’ 


to cover 
woman 


4 





Dr. I 


27 Ww 


Larr & X Rays 


k Q stainless hinge 


charge of 2 shillings (28¢), The govern- 
ment will pay the rest, estimated at $2.08 
t month. Health Minister Enoch Powell 
told Commons that he hoped doctors 
would prescribe the pills only when they 
had to believe that a woman 
should avoid pregnancy. But in effect he 
eat in advance: “It is not for 
what they 
should decide. for medical reasons. to pre- 
their patients.” He therefore 
left it up to doctors to whether 
or not to prescribe the pills for unmarried 


od reason 








conceded de 


me to indicate to doctors 


scribe for 


decide 


women, 




















When dollar-conscious Britain decided 

ut oral contraceptives developed in) the U.S 
doctors Birmingham thought they might 
the cost by cuttir he dose, U.S. authorities 
had just approved a cut from ro me. per 
(taken o day month 4 norethynodre 
(trade-named Enovid in the U.S. Conovid 
Britain by G, DD. Searle & Co.) to 5 mg. The 
Hritish cut 0 ; me. The policy proved to be 
NN =-Wise ul pound-foolish: of the first 
women who took wilf-dose pills, 14 became 
pregnant, Later trials tched to a 5-mg. uk 
nd then there was only one gnancy am 

1s wonws 
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MODERN LIVING 





CUSTOMS 


But Once a Year 
See Cover 
Ho! Ho! 








Ho!” laughed Santa. hold 
ing his tummy. “Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Ho! Ho! Ho!” chuckled the shop- 


the cash 





keeper. listening to the jingle of 
register. “Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Haah shoppers as 
pounded their way into thickening throngs 
that filled the stores 
nd Oot! 
Bah!” and 


These are 


grunted they 





Ooops!” they said 





\ughh! ind sometimes 
sometimes “Oooh! 


some of the tones in the 


scason of sounds. There are others 
Handel's 


cheerful beauty of 


the soaring nobility of 


Vessiah; the 


carols that somehow sound best in 


the snow outside somebody's front 
door at night: the tinkling bells on 


" 


he live sheep in the vil » créche 





ind the clink of coins in the 
kettles set up for the poor; the 
thousand different 
hat children invent. 

Hash & Cash. These sounds are 
the obbligato to that great rite 
of Christmastide, the buying and 
gifts. The 
gan before the Thanksgiving tur 
flaked into hash. and 
they swelling in 
crescendo. Across the 
U.S., people were throwing money 


squeals of joy 


giving of sounds be 
key had 
last week were 


the annual 


iround as if it 
rhe nation’s department 


were gong out 
of style. 
stores, glittering with tinseled trees 
and holly wreaths 
what 


were braced for 
promised to be the biggest 
In De 


extra 


Christmas sales in history 
Hudson's added 5 

employees to handle the crush and 
Angeles 


troit 
the cash. Los Vendome 
specialists in wines, liquors and in 
count 
worth of Christ 
mas business—nearly half of it 
nnual take. In Boston a merchant 
estimated that “the busiest d 
he Christmas season is 
is any other day of the 
shopkeepers figured that the 


ported gourmandiana, was 


ing on $300.00 





S times as busy 
Amarillo’s 


Christmas 


year 





rush accounted for 25°) of their annual 
gross. New York City stores reckoned it 
it 30%. Said a Salt Lake City jeweler 
It somebody abolished Christmas. I'd go 
0 of business All told, the nation’s 
erchants will have rung up better than 
$5 billion in sales before the last tvke has 
crawled ill goose flesh, into bed on 
Christmas Eve 

Ihe seasonal zeal for gift giving is not 
confined to the U.S. Taking their cue 
irom the U.S... stores and streets all over 


Western Europe are decked out in Christ 


mas trim to. lure fluent buvers. In 
officially atheistic Russia, where the au 
horities frown upon the “bourgeois” tr 


dition of Christmas. citizens still 
irtment stores and 


New Year's 


babble ibout 


exchang 


nte ¢ 





tround = the trees 
Grandfather 


Hindu India, gifts and greet 


children 


Frost In 


56 


ings are exchanged, and on Christmas Day 
ind liquor prohibitions 
ire relaxed. In Islamic Morocco 
vear-old Princess Amina, daughter of the 
late King Mohammed \, will give a Santa 
party for 2.000 children and pre 
In Japan 


ans account for only .oo 


the shops close 
seven- 


Claus 
sent them all with gifts 
00.000 Christi 
of the population, canny retailers are dec- 


whose 





orating their stores with Christmas trees 
in the 
holiday purchases 

Palmistry. Santa Claus,.after all, is not 
the symbol of Christmas Past or Christ 


Christmas 


hope of inspiring a splurge of 


mas Future but of Presents. 





Buying, giving and 





And in the U.S. he has never had a better 


vear. Some 3 billion greeting cards will 


load down the nation’s patient postmen 


on their appointed rounds, and some $200 


million will be spent for ribbon and fancy 
rhe tide of Christ 


mas Club deposits has swollen to an all 
: ; , 


wrapping paper alone, 








c pe 


of $ bil 
| f i 





employee 


bonuses 





ill make millions more available 


for last-minute purchases. Corporate 


Christmas giving. somewhat subdued in 
recent vears because of the 


dals. is back it 


than $300 


payola scan 


fashion to the tune ol 


more million, up about 5°; 


from last vear (many co inies have 








turned their what-to-give problems over 
to antiseptic gift services that send the 
giftee a brochure from which to select his 


he checks off his choice on a 





postpaid return card) 


In this season of generosity, nobody will 


be ignored. In the suburbs, the early 





g¢ clatter of the garbage cans is sud- 


denly muted; the garbageman is making 





sure that, come Christmas Day. he can 


count on the usual discreet envelope. So 


is the normally glum elevator operator 
(so suddenly cheerful), the postman and 


boy. Nor will the 


Already newspaper charity col 


the paper needy be 
forgotten 
umns are spread open for the willing 
churches and hundreds of welfare 


re preparing a Christmas bounty 


reader 
agencies 
that will surely reach into record millions 
not because the number of the needy 
because there 
than ever 
Detroit the Goodfellows will 


has risen particularly. but 


are more prosperous givers 
before. In 
provide i complete set of new clothes for 
children. Across the nation 

Army will 


$1.2 million to help 1.533 


50,000 needy 


the Salvation collect about 
p00 people. In 
nost cities Christmas baskets have 
with. Recipients 


have the 


wen done away 


were embarrassed to 
neighbors see big cars drawing up 
in front of their doors 
felt’ humiliated 
General 


ind parents 
chil- 
practice 1s 


before their 


dren. current 
to send a check, which parents can 
use to buy presents or food 
Honeyed Things. Inevitably. the 
ring of the Christmastime cash 
registers also 


The \ 


tore Romano 


rings m= criticism. 


tican newspaper L’Osserva 


recently denounced 


the commercialization of Christ 
nas as an “insult to the poor 
that is turning “the birthday of 
Christ into a pagan bacchanal. 


The Rev. Edgar S$. 
director of worship of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, has 
proposed flatly that the 
with 
services and “say to the business 


Brown Jr. 


churches 


simply do away Christmas 


world. ‘We don’t need your greedy 
selfish celebration. Most con 
sumers, In moments of ill-humored 


with the 
what to do 


desperation critics 
but don't 


woul it 


agree 

know 
put up with the crassest 
of sales gimmicks as long as they 
get what they 

And when all the tinsel 
what they 


want. 





and 
touting are 
ifter all 
1 tradition and a need that is oldet 


swept away 


want is the pleasure of 
giving 
than Christendom. Pagans celebrated the 
winter solstice with bontires to strengthen 
exchanged 


the sun in its course wreaths 





ind candles and crowded their streets 
in noisy processions. The Romans 

brated the Saturnalia (Dec. 19-25) by 
giving presents to the poor and in re 


garlands 
of frankincense. On the 


turn received tapers or grains 


Kalends of Jan 
uary (Jan. 1-3 Roman men gave one 


inother “honeyed things” to ensure a year 


of sweetness, lamps to symbolize light 
and warmth, and money. gold or silver 
objects as talismans of wealth 

Though the Magi brought gifts of gold 
frankincense and myrrh to the Infant 


Jesus. the early church for centuries for 
st discouraged gift giving 
Puritans 


ind secular Christ 


bade or at lex 
at Christmas; the 





for example 


banned both religious 





tions as pagan mm inspiration 
mal exchange of gifts 


Iwelfth Night 


Even today the 





in many lands is made on 
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(when the Magi reached Bethlehem) or 
on New Year's Day. Still the early sym- 
bols—the pre-Christian gift giving, the 
mark of enduring life 
stubborn concomitants of the 
Christmas observance. 

Soft Words & Statues. From these be- 
ginnings, Christmas in the new world has 
become something more than 


evergreen as a 
became 


religious 
a single day. For children 
it is the beginning of a gift-wrapped tra- 


celebration of 


dition, to be opened and savored 


long as the 


every 
year tor as vears go on 
mellowing in the mind—an ineffable mem- 


ory of warm-lighted places, soft words 
laughter, and the mantle of family life. 
In the old davs of smaller t and 


Christmas was « simpler 





more frugal ways 
time. In Indiana 


everyone cut his 


and a quieter 


own tree n 
with 


the woods and decorated it 


strings of popcorn, gingerbread 





men, chains of red and green | 


per. and small colored candles (it 
was 4 worrisome thing for Father 
who planted himself in near 
by chair with a bucket of water 


at hand}. On Christmas Eve the 
whole town went to church to see 
the tableaux of the Nativity 


formed by the Sunday 


per- 
School chil- 
dren, draped in tablecloths 


covers and nightgowns. Next morn 


pine 
ing came the (usually 
clothing } 
coats and shoes 
but a lot 
and dresses 


presents 





some, such as heavy 


were stlore-bougnl 
scarves, gloves. caps 
were homemade. And 
for the children there dolls 
jumping jacks. blocks, marbles 
checkers, Hans Christian Andersen 

In Michigan 
rides, throaty caroling and hot 
chocolate. In New England, it was 
plum pudding and frosty trees. In 
the German immigrant 
Wisconsin, the old men drank co- 


gnac and Loéwenbriiu and 


were 


Christmas was hay 


towns ol 


listened 


damp-eved to old recordings of 


Rhineland 


the holiday 


long-gone carillons. In 


Ceorgnt mornings be 
gan with bacon. eggs, red-eve gra 
vy. biscuits 
fried cattish, cornbread 
fles, French toast 
fruit. In the afternoon the 


gathered in the big 





grits, deer sausage 
buttermilk, waf 
hotcakes and heaps of 
womenfolk 


kitchen to 


prepare 
scalloped oysters and smoked turkey. fried 
chicken and black-eyed peas (cooked 24 
hours}, pot roast and cracklin’ bread 
The men strolled outside with their ci 
gars, their vests unbuttoned, and exam 
ined the flower beds, kicked the tires 
on the model T. or organized a game of 
touch” with the youngsters. Later, fire- 
crackers blazed in the night. 


Seasonable Start. In many places, to 
day's Christmases are still rich with those 
Navors—though White Christ- 
mas threatens to supplant Silent Night, 
Christmas trees glitter with baubles, ban 
ind winking lights that 
never dreamed of, and. for 
at Howard Johnson's 
huge old 

Being family 
tailers vield to no one in their 


old homey 





Grandfather 
some. dinners 
have replaced the 
feasts. 

men themselves, U.S. re- 
ipprecia 
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tion of Christmas tradition. But like tne 
caterer at a banquet, they must keep a 
steady head and a calculating eye. To 
them, Christmas, whatever its sentimental 
and religious significance, is also the most 
important financial event of the 
year. For many stores. it spells the differ- 
ence showing a profit for the 
year or merely breaking even. 

In the major department stores. Christ- 


whole 


between 


mas planning starts just about the time 
that the kids are breaking their first 
Christmas toys—the day after Christmas 
past. The preparations 
studies of to determine what 
sold well, what proved a bomb. After that 


long begin with 


sales slips 


come committee meetings, buyers’ meet 


ings, salesgirl meetings. By mid-January 





BRUEGHEL’S “ADORATION OF THE MAGI 
Also the orina bility of the Messioh 


buyers are packed and jetting off around 
the U.S. 
merchandise and to place orders 
shipments arrive 

new items on the 


they sell 


ind to faraway countries to find 
When 
some stores slip a few 


counters to see how 
if customers pick them up, the 
reordered it decora 
tors get to work designing 


displays and interior décor 


items are quantity 
store-window 
order mech 
that cost as 
makers 
artists. The 
kooky 


senth 


anized window spectacles 
1s-card 
their 


easy on the 


much as $80,000. Christm 


send instructions to 


word this year: go 


wisecracks and stick to religious 





ments with “direct clean statements 

I we Jackie Ke ve lehed the i 1 
ionist DAR. by orderir ten boxes of Chri 
mas cards from UNICEF (United Natior 
International Children’s Fund Jackie's choice 

Nashil miti dra Andre Fran 
o « Books) 0 ve of UNICEL 
best hich re ne r t ell ane 





By September the four-color catalogue 
has been sent to the printer with its glossy 
display of tempting gifts. Before Thanks- 
giving. the trees are installed. the lights 
are hung, the animated displays are crank- 
ing. In the big department stores, where 
several Santas are needed to handle the 
throngs, intricate mazes are set up so that 
the tots will never see that there are more 
than one. Said one hard-working Santa in 
Boston’s Jordan Marsh: “The important 
thing in this job is production. You don't 
have time for waving and all that ho-ho-ho 
stuff. It just scares the kids away. What 
they want is to sit on your lap and tel 
you what they want for Christmas. 

Children Only. Some stores. notabiy 
Hudson's in Detroit and Rich's in Atlanta 
have established 
ments tor 





special depart 


children (no adults al- 


lowed) where tots, clutching their 
coms shop for presents tor par 
ents, aunts, brothers, sisters and 
pets. The children are led about 


by matronly salespeople who help 
them select gifts from simple dis 
plays on low-low counters. 
Other 
ble. In Hollywood, for exam 


kicked off the 





innovations are less 
mir 
ple. the 





retailers 
mighty parade 
his T\ 


Texas 


season with 
ring Robert Stack and 
Untouchables. 
town, Santa popped up on TV or 
Nov. 9 
up over the 
many of them boycotted the 


In one west 


and got parents so riled 


early showing that 
store 


that sponsored the 
a laugh 


appearance. 
Good lor ind little mor 
Is a new service inaugurated in 


Dallas by Neiman-Marcus. Patrons 


who want to send gifts to mah 
rajahs, prime ministers and other 
heads of state without any fuss 


Otheer G-7" a 
assures the 


need only call 
the store. G 
that his 
personally and confidentially, and 
that the billing (by phone) will 
he kept top 
And then 
Claus.” In 
snort 


buyer 


order will be handled 


secret 
there is “Mrs. 


Albuquerque, she is a 


santa 


slim woman with a 
named Merry. In San 
House department 


sister 
Francisco's Whitt 
stalks the 
bustles, looking 
vaguely like a turn-of-the-Barbary-Coast 


store, she 


aisles in spangles ind 





matron. Explains one store official: “This 
Mrs. Santa Claus thing is going to grow 
and grow. The id s that Mrs. Santa 
Claus gets tired of staving up there in 
the North Pole. After all, Santa Claus is 


gone every Christmas, so she gets fed up 
She decides to come with him. Well, vou 
can imagine all the new avenues this 
opens lor us . ° 

The Cowards. Even more peculiar a 
times than Mrs, Santa are the shoppers 
themselves, and the oddest of these are the 
Associate Merchandiser Edith 
Pirie, Scott Men arte 
hey re cow 








men, Says 
Grimm ol Carson 
basically insecure shoppers 


ards.” For one thing, a man rarely will 


return a gift for exchange: even the man 


who doesn't have everything seldom will 


take the time and the trouble to exchange 
nink-trimmed nail file for 


Say 1 a couple 


57 








and just wait 
til she epens the battle. 





$12.50 HALF OUNCE 





of the advan 





of neckties. Women. on the other hand 


are sharp shoppers. generally know what 
they want and. furthermore. believe that 
returns and exchanges are part of their 


birthright. much to the dismay of the 
store managers. A man invariably shops 
late. frequently does not know his wife's 
hose or lingerie sizes or the color of her 
eves, for that matter. Last vear, a woman 
returned a size 12 housecoat to ( 
lor exchange. “You know how it is with 
men,” she explained. “My husband just 
couldn't tell you how large I am.” She 
took home a size 20. 

To make things easier for 
pers, some stores have set up Christmas- 
time “For Men Only” departments that 
are staffed with knowledgeable (and pret- 
ty) salesgirls. There, the shopper can re- 
lax in an armchair. sip a free drink and 
make his items that are 
displayed for him. 


“arson's 


male shop- 


selections from 
Unless he has a specific 
gift in mind, a husband is apt to buy 


slinky black which 


invariably exchanges for bath 


his wile a negligee 
she almost 


towels or sensible underwear. Says a 


Cleveland merchandise manager, *“Practi- 
cally all the lingerie this time of year is 
sold to men. It’s the kind of thing we 


can't ever sell to women. But the guy 


buys it because he pictures how his wife 





maybe, Is going to look in it. Christ 
is a time for dreaming.’ 
Slips & Buttons. But the stores are 


realization that these 
money for 


together 


consoled by the 
male romantics spend more 
Christmas than their wives. And 
the men and the women this year are 
spending money on anything that has a 
price tag. 

For men 
salmagundi for the 
5° of all men’s gowns and 
slippers, which men rarely buy for them 
selves, are sold at Christmastime. Cowed 
by decades of jokes, few women buy ties 


gloves and 


About 


women buy shirts 
hobby chests. 


dressing 


any more, 


Toy CouNTER At Uxcis BERNIE’S IN BEVERLY  HILts 
s of science GQ populatior 


en's things for any 





For their buy perfume 
(60°, of all perfume is sold in December } 
jewelry and 
things that 
buying 


Wives men 


costume lingerie —in 
general 
think of 


lanes 
women would not 
for themselves but are 
delighted to get. Though men 
stay with the standard white or blue 
(pink has long been out). the trend in 
slips and nightgowns is to printed designs 
fuchsia 
who have 


generally 


and new colors coral, 


Unlike men 


green 
evervthing be 


cause they are content to keep what 
they have for years—women never have 
enough, “You can always hang another 
piece of jewelry on a woman says one 
man, She needs more than one pocket 


book 
changes his 
doesn't need 
wedding ring. 
The market this 
with gifts for those who are on the make 
for the unusual. Neiman’s, whose glamout 
item last year was His and Her airplanes 
this year is featuring an ermine bathrobe 
($6,975), and Manhattan Jeweler Harry 
Winston has a nice diamond and em- 
erald necklace for $275,000. An Albu- 
querque blood bank is selling a Ss gift 
certificate that is good for all the 
transtusions a family might need 
ina Abercrombie & Fitch has a 
beer-can launcher ($24.95) for men who 
their shooting with their 
drinking and do not want to bother with 
clay pigeons; A. Sulka & Co. is selling 
men’s handmade leopardskin gloves lined 
with beaver ($125), His and Her vicuna 
lounging robes ($1,100 a set). and an 
ebony walking stick topped with a solid 
gold handle ($550). Rocking chairs, pop- 
ularized by the President, are moving well. 
For the bewildered male, Cleveland's Halle 
Bros. provides a Pandora’s Box of wom- 
amount the buyer 


for example, while a man seldom 
wallet; the thing she 
than one of is her 


only 
more 


year is also loaded 





emer 
gency 
vear. 


like to combine 


Wishes to spend. 
A gallery of other good sellers (many 
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Panel in Weldwood Teak for a friendly vet formal mood that befits the Chairman of the Board. Shown: Mer- 
cantile National Bank, Dallas, Texas Arch: Broad & Nelson. Inst; Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co, | 





Wood for executive walls? Stockholders should insist on it. 


In 20 vears, the Weldwood* real wood paneling you see inspires confidence in, and adds prestige to, the individ- 
here will be as beautiful as it is today . That's one advan- ual and the company. It adds new beauty to schools, 
tage this bank and hospital have discovered about wood. stores, as well as homes, 
It's permanent, and requires virtually no maintenance— 4 Weldwood Architects’ Service Representative will 
just an occasional waxing. Wood eliminates the costly be happy to help your architect plan your Weldwood 
yearly ritual of replastering, re painting, repapering. paneling installation. Call or write today. Or mail the 

Even more important; wood is warm and inviting. It handy coupon for booklets that can help you. | 


Cheerful way to greet patients, or anvone—Weldwood Tawny 
V-plank Korina®. (Southmore Hospital-Clinic, Pasadena, Texas. ) 


” REAL WOOD PANELING 
oe Send for Weldwood paneling booklets for your home and office -----5 
! 
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EXCLUSIVE NEW LOUNGE-TILT SEAT 
Adjust knee-height hydraulically. 
Adjust leg room individually. 

Adjust seat-back angle. 

Headrests. Low-cost options. 


RAMBLER...1962's Obviously Better Value 


102 Ways New—With Lower Prices On All Models! 


New Road Command Suspension 





New! °62’s most livable interiors: Bucket 
seats, Airliner Reclining Seats, headrests, 
optional. Individual leg room, more rear 
foot room, even more usable headroom! 


New! Double-Safety Brake System stand- 
ard on all models. Tandem master cylin- 
ders, one for front brakes, one for rear. If 
one is damaged, the other still works, 


New! Road Command Suspension. Vastly 
improved steering, cornering, ride. Wider 
track wheels—widest of any compact— 
add still more stability. 27% more road 
clearance avoids “bottom-scraping™. 


New! 33 times longer between chassis lu- 
brications. Twice as long between normal 
engine oil changes—4,000 miles. 

E £ 


New! 2-year Dowgard engine coolant. 
New! Even better rustproofing, 


New! Lower prices on every model—by 
as much as $230 —1962 vs. 1961 Rambler 
Suggested factory-delivered prices. 


Take a Rambler Discovery Drive today. 


CBAMBLER wonto stanoano 


OF COMPACT CAR EXCELLENCE 


1962 Rambler Classic ‘‘400"' Wagon and Sedan, the All-Purpose Compact for six 6-footers—2-Door Sedan is brand new this year 


| 





"Pay 








of them imports) for this Chri 

@ Housewares: Old French decanters ($7 
up). chafing dishes (from $15), wine 
racks (from $10), English pewter, Danish 








bowls and cheese irds. There are 


plenty of electrical gadgets for pushbut 





ton minds: electric ¢ openers and knife 
sharpeners (around $29.95), bun warm- 
ers ($9.95), silver polishers ($29.95), even 
electric pepper mills ($6.50 

@ Furs: Mink coats always sell well for 
Christmas. but the trend this year is to 


small evening pieces. such as ascots ($80 


short ickets (S=sq5-SS8q9>s ind stoles 
($695). Lord & Taylor has a French 
sheared rabbit that is made to look like 
chinchilla ($695) and a sheared rabbit 
dyed bright red that looks sheared 


like 
rabbit dyed bright red ($35« 

@ Bacs & Groves: Partly as a 
the Jackie Kennedy influence 

gloves are the big fashion ( $1o0-$ 
handbags, which m 
to require in huge numbers. French beaded 


result of 
long kid 


5). Even 





bigger are women sé 


evening bags are in demand (S2s-$12<) 
and alligator is the latest thing for eve- 
ning wear (S$1so). If 


has alligators 


woman already 


trv antelope ($170 





Oo). 
@ Jewerry: Last year’s leader was beads. 
This 
tured 


vear it Is 

fake gold. 
bangles are in, 

out in tre 
fake jade are 
and so are 

cultured pearls. 

@ Books & RecorpinGs; Next to clothing 
and liquor ibout the 
safest presents for the men on the shop 
lists. To the annoyance of the old 


bookstores 


pins, particularly in tex 
Link bracelets are out 
Rhinestones, which went 
Buddha pins in 
Lord & Taylor 


uniform-sized 


are back. 





selling at 
L 
necklaces of 


wine these are 
ping 
around 
the country are buying up bestsellers and 


time discount stores 


selling them at cut rates. But the em- 
phasis is on the heavy, special (and 
higher-priced) gift books (Time, Dec. 8). 


rhe newly translated French food classic 
Lurousse Gastronomique ($20) has 
proved the bestselling sleeper of the sea 
son. As for records, the 
in doubt 


rule is. when 
buy a collection 
nine Beethoven 


etc.) rather than single issues. 


selected opera 


arias, the symphonies 





SAN FrRANcIsco’s Mrs. SANTA 


Something more than ho ho ho. 
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FOR MEN ONLY 
nk and 





¢ Toys; The toy industry rakes in 60° 
of its billion-dollar-plus business in the 
Christmas season, and small wonder: most 
of last year’s toys are rubble by now 
thanks partly to a child's built-in facility 
for destruction and partly to the built 
in destructibility of many modern toys. 
Electric trains, construction sets, Monop- 


oly-style games, and books still have a 
worthy durability, never go out of stvle. 
Gilbert's old reliable Erector Sets now 
include the materials to build rocket 


launchers and satellite trackers. S¢ lentile 


toys, regular catalogue items for four 
years at F.A.O. Schwarz and other big 
stores, are even bigger this year. Latest 


General Electric, which is aiming 
at the pre-teen market with a variety of 
advanced kits 
computer, transistor radio, electricity 
lab). Two big sellers are Ohio Art's Mag 
nastiks that 


entrant 


do-it-yourself (analogue 


a construction toy utilizes 











magnetic field, and Etch A Sketch, an 
updated and challenging version of the 
old magic slate idea. 

The nether world of toys this vear 
ucceeds in making monsters more mon 
strous and expendable than ever before 
The Gre Garloo (Marx) is a sort of 
teen-age monster who picks things uy 
nd carries thir round under remote 
control. Ideal’s Robot Commando will 


ire rockets by voice command. War tovs 








too, are more stic than ever. There 
are aircraft carriers that catapult ines 
from their decks, tanks that advance 


relentlessly until a well-aimed stone hit 
vulnerabl One Civil War set 
with a firing 
bunker and battle 
The population e 





i¢ spot 


comes mortar, exploding 


Nects 





record 
this 
rth 


sound-« 


losion in dolls 





year is the best argument vet for 
control at the toy bench. They kiss, they 
suck thumbs, they wet, and of 


course 





talk, laugh, cry, wink. blink and nod. Ont 
specimen has three shifting faces: ont 
with measles, one in a convalescent state 


and one in smiling health. 


Oomething 





AT MANHATTAN’'S Bonwit TELLER 


black in the wrong size. 


@ Memortes & Nicuts. As the calendar 
tolls off the last shopping days before 
Christmas, the real Christmas begins once 
more. In the Old Mexico district of Los 
Angeles, the fiesta will start and shatter- 
ing pinatas will shower candy on shrieking 
children, The inevitable office party, de 
spite reassurances of reformed 
will end when an overspirited employe 
tells off the boss—but not before someone 
has kissed the stenographer. In Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 4.167), the 
and an aide distribute 10 lbs. of 
flour and sugar “worthy 
widow” in honor of Wheeling 
Gaunt, who left a that 


dignity 


(pop. 


will 


mayor 
each to every 
ex Slave 
small trust for 
igo. 


purpose 65 
Texas cowboys will fashion their Christ 


years 


mas trees trom paint-sprayved tumble 
weed, and in towns throughout the coun 
try prizes will go to the families with the 
Christmas decorations. In Seattle 
derelicts from Skid Row will have their 


Christmas dinner at the “Millionaire Club 


best 





ind exchange 1 pack of cigarettes 


a half-emptied pint of 


whisky, a thumb 
VYorn magazine, some tongue-worn mem 
ories. In Long Beach, Calif... the whole 


town will turn out for the annual parade 
of Christmas floats on the canal. Littl 


choolchildren will come brimming 


ind-water 


home 
flour 
s cards to the 


show their 





ty 
Christ 
nd countless 
the 5 & 10 
ring for Mom 

In the suburbs of El 
householders will set out 


with g t 


isted family 
shuffle 


“a diamond 





will into 


bovs 


res looking for 





cst 





Austin 


limimaric 


Paso and 








and-weighted paper bags containing 
lighted candles, The street and house 

ts will be turned off, and families in 
unlighted cars will cruise through the 


streets slowly to see the familiar 
formed. And in a million other homes in 
a thousand other 
ring and the Christmas trees will shine for 
giving and the ineffable 
lighted places. 


trans 


places, the carols will 
the season of 


memory of warm 
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SCIENCE 





Eager Spaceport 


U.S. spacemen returning from their high 
ride splash their frail capsules in the hos- 
tile sea, Costly fleets of ships and aircraft 
are required for their rescue, and many 
a U.S. spaceman is convinced that the 
craft would be far better off landing on 
land. The best space landing spot in the 
U.S., says the Bulletin of the Holloman, 
N. Mex.. section of the American Rocket 
Society. is right near Holloman Air Force 
Base in New Mexico. 

The first big U.S. rockets came down 
on dry land at the Army's White Sands 
Proving Ground in New Mexico's arid 
Tularosa Basin north of El Paso. But 
when the Air Force became the princ'pal 
U.S. rocket-launching agency, it set up 
shop at Cape Canaveral and flew its long- 
range missiles over the ocean. The Rus- 
sians stuck to the land, seem to have 
found no special difficulty in bringing their 
spacecraft down on solid ground. Eventu- 
ally, argues the Holloman Bulletin, the 
U.S. will have to do the same. Large 
manned spaceships returning from orbit 
or the moon are far too valuable to drop 
into the unpredictable ocean, If they head 
for a land spaceport, they can be guided 
by radar stations from positions that are 
stationary and precisely located. Their pi- 
lots will be able to guide on well-known 
landmarks. 

The men who man the Army and Air 
Force bases of New Mexico believe that 
the Tularosa Basin is ideal for a major 
spaceport. In its northern sector is a vast, 
bare alkali flat with 1oo sq. mi. of almost 
perfectly level surface, made chiefly of 
gypsum (natural plaster of Paris), which 
is firm enough to support the world’s 
heaviest aircraft. Most of the basin’s few 


inhabitants are already connected with 
military space activities and are eager to 
see the region regain the importance that 
Canaveral took away from it. Even the 
small cities beyond the basin’s rim are not 
frightened by the possibility of a mis- 
guided spaceship landing in the middle of 
town. No other spot in the U.S., says the 
Bulletin, has the same natural advantages. 
existing facilities. and willingness to ac- 
cept the risks of the space age. 


End to Explosion? 

Is the universe exploding—expanding 
swiftly into the uttermost reaches of 
space? Scientists have been puzzling over 
the startling speculation ever since the 
1920s. when Mount Wilson Astronomers 
Edwin Hubble and Milton Humason dis- 
covered that the glow from distant gal- 
axies was of a longer wave length than 
normal. Since light from a receding source 
shifts toward the red (long wave length) 
end of the spectrum, the Hubble-Humason 
observations seemed to suggest that far- 
out galaxies are all speeding away from 
the earth and from each other. 

Though many a cosmologist was both- 
ered by the bizarre idea of a swiftly ex- 
panding universe, no one yet has been able 
to prove it wrong, But last week in the 
British journal Nature, Physicist Alastair 
Ward of Glasgow's Royal College of Sci- 
ence and Technology suggested a possible 
way to squelch the big explosion and bring 
the universe back into a steady state of 
vast but stable dimensions. Colliding light 
beams may lose some of their energy, says 
Ward, as photons (particles of light) car- 
om off other photons. The loss of energy 
might cause a lengthening of wave length, 
and in light-drenched space such energy- 
diminishing collisions are highly probable. 


LANDING Strip IN New Mexico's TuLarosa Bastx: Orpiters ARE WELCOME 


arr FoRce 





They could explain the Hubble-Humason 
red shift. 

Other physicists have toyed with the 
same notion, but Ward describes an actu- 
al experiment to test this theory. The 
Missbauer Effect. discovery of which won 
German Physicist Rudolph Mossbauer a 
Nobel Prize (Time, Nov. 10), allows gam- 
ma rays from certain radioactive isotopes 
to be used for measurements of evtreme 
precision. Since gamma rays are closely 
akin to light, Physicist Ward suggests 
shooting them across an intense light 
beam and measuring any loss of energy 
due to photon-photon collisions. 

Such an experiment will be both eypen- 
sive and difficult, and if it succeeds in 
bringing the theoretically expanding uni- 
verse to a theoretical halt, it will raise an 
additional problem of its own; what hap- 
pens to the energy lost in photon-photon 
collisions? Dr. Ward does not favor the 
suggestion that the lost energy turns into 
the radio waves that permeate space. He 
prefers the more startling notion that the 
energy is transformed, in some unex- 
plained manner, into fresh, new hydrogen 
that provides an eternal source of nuclear 
fuel for the hydrogen-burning stars. 


Big Bomb Waves 


When the Soviet 50-megaton test-bomb 
exploded on Novaya Zemlya last October, 
it set the earth’s whole atmosphere vibrat- 
ing. Last week in London, Seismologists 
Eric Carpenter, George Harwood and 
Thomas Whiteside reported how the bomb 
waves looked when they were recorded 
on the microbarograph at Britain's Atom- 
ic Weapons Research Establishment. 

The bomb exploded at 8:33 a.m. Brit- 
ish time. By 11:44 a.m.. the first air wave 
reached England. having taken 3 hr. 11 
min, to travel from Novaya Zemlya at 
the speed of sound—about joo m.p.h. 
At 4:40 p.m. on the next day, the baro- 
graph pen jiggled again. recording the air 
waves that had taken the long path and 
circled the earth in the opposite direction 
and approached England from the south- 





west. At ten minutes past midnight on 
Nov. 1, the first wave swept over Eng- 
land again, making almost as strong a 


record as on its first trip. At 12:40 p.m. 
on Nov, 2, it made its third appearance, 
three days after the explosion. Seismolo- 
gist Carpenter is sure that special micro- 
barographs. tuned up for the purpose, 
would have detected the persistent waves 
for several more days. 

In 1883 the explosion of the Indonesian 
volcano Krakatoa sent out air waves that 
registered easily on the crude barographs 
of the period. Big as the Soviet bomb 
was, its waves were far weaker than the 
volcano’s, but the time they took to circle 
the earth was almost exactly the same: 
36 hr. 27 min. Small variations in their 
speed were due to varying winds and 
temperatures. Carpenter is now putting 
the Soviet bomb test to unexpected and 
peaceful use: he is asking the world’s sci- 
entists to send him copies of their baro- 
graph records so that he can study at- 
mospheric conditions revealed by the be- 
havior of the bomb’s waves. 
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WE PUT UP ANOTHER WAREHOUSE to help age Jack Daniel’s 


Tennessee Whiskey and found a different view of the Hollow. 


We're rolling a few more barrels out of our small 
distillery than before. Not many, because of 

the ancient Charcoal Mellowing process we 

still use. It takes too much 


time smoothing out our CHARCOAL 


MELLOWED 


" 


DROP 


BY DROP 


old-time sippin’ whiskey to 





ever let us make very 
much. But you need a lot of room to age it, and 
what extra whiskey we do make might crowd 
up our warchouses. So we built another one on 


Tanyard Hill 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 








and got this good view to boot. 


@© 1961, Jack Daniel Distillery. Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


NEW FACES 


Sommers Is lcumen On 





The voice, like wind through sugar 
cane. first rustled into U.S. living rooms 
last year singing “Now it's a Pepsi... for 
those who think young.” Joanie Som- 


ners. owner of the voice, has come a long 
way since those anonymous days, has al- 
ready earned her first quarter-million dol 
lars (and her first ulcer) at the age ot 

Says she: “I’m a worrywart. I’m 
tired and I ponder about being tired. 

At the age of ten, Joanie Drost (her 
real name) won a prize on a_ Buifalo 
I'V show singing Your Cheating Heart, 
largely because (she says) her numerous 
relatives bought piles of postcards and 
stuffed the ballot box by mail. Four years 
ater her family emigrated to California, 
She recalls: “It was a miracle. We didn't 
have a flat until we were sitting in a 
gas station in California. We had $1.62 
left.” 

Joanie’s early career is like a clip from 
in old Judy Garland movie. She sang and 
sang—with the jukebox in the tavern 
where her mother worked, with the Ven- 
ice (Calif.) High School dance band, with 
1 harmony group for the Elks Club. 
Finally came the Big Audition—with 
lommy Oliver's band at the Deauville 
country club in Santa Monica, and the 
Big Click. A demonstration disk played 
for Warner Bros. record company re 
sulted in her first album, Positively the 
Vost, a title artfully designed to rhyme 








with Drost. But Joanie had already de 
cided the Drost was dross as far as names 
went, tried out Joan St. Clair. Joanie 
Post. and finally decided—for no par 
ticular reason—on Joanie Sommers. Says 





SOM MERS 


But she fe tir 
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PLEASENCE 


she I can't think of myself as any- 
body else now, even if | try.” 

The album and Joanie’s haunted-hoarse 
voice, became pets of disk jockeys every- 
where. A refreshing change from the 
smoldering young sirens whose singing 
style tries to suggest that they are ca- 
pable of unseemly passion, Joanie sounds 
throaty but relaxed, is admired both by 
rock ‘n’ rollers (for whom she steadfastly 
refuses to rock) as well as by those who 
pant for Ella and Frankie. Mort Sahl 
heard the records, took a look at gamin 
faced Joanie, signed her up to accompany 
him on a 35-city concert tour. Suddenly 
everybody wants Joanie. She has just 
made a movie with Mickey Rooney (Co 
lumbia's Everything’s Ducky), is eagerly 
sought for TV specials, has nightclub en- 
gagements booked solidly for the next 
six months. 

Next week Joanie Sommers opens at 


Las Vegas’ super-caravansary, the Sahara 
with Donald O'Connor and a $15,000 
wardrobe—a handy index to the high 





cost of converting a cute girl who sings 
nicely into a major attraction, Two years 


10, she played her first club date in a 








.o8 ready-to-wear 


BROADWAY 


British Invasion 

By recent standards, the new Broadway 
season is an unusually good one. What is 
not unusual is that, with rare exceptions 
like How to Succeed’s Bobby Morse 
(Time. Nov. 17 the actors who are 
drawing the best notices are British. The 
top three: Paul Scofield Donald Pleas 
ence and Douglas Campbell. 
> Weary Magnificence. Scofield, 39. is 
Sir Thomas More in Robert Bolt’s A Man 
for All onial to 
the seldom-realized potential of the indi 
vidual conscience. With a kind of weary 
magnificence, Scofield sinks himself in the 








a superb test 





part, studiously underplays it. and some- 
how displays the inner mind of a man 





for sainthood. Not content just 





to applaud, much of the audience stands 
and noisily shouts its appreciation for his 
Appearing 


Scotield 


movingly perfect performance 
in the U.S. for the first t 
was preceded by a reputation hard to live 
up to. From Kenneth Tynan to Richard 
Burton, British critics and actors place 
him among the contemporary greats, rank- 

















CAMPBELI 


ing him with Olivier and Gielgud. No one 
who has seen A Man for All Seasons will 
quibble for a moment. The son of a 
schoolmaster, Scofield learned his actor's 
trade as a member of the Birmingham 
Repertory, played Shakespeare at Strat 
ford on Avon and a brilliant roster ot 
contemporary roles on the London stage. 
In one of his rare appearances outside the 
United Kingdom, he was mobbed six years 
igo by Moscow fans who admired his 
Hamlet. He has a wild shock of dark 
grey-flecked hair and a face that seems 
to rearrange itself for every role he plays. 
Tall. diffident and no egoist, he is as 
disciplined as he is dedicated. Most ex- 
traordinary aspect of his genius is, in 
the words of Critic Tynan, “his power to 
enlarge a role until it him, as a 
hatter will stretch a bowler. 
> Marvelous & Grimy. As the vermin 
ous tramp in Harold Pinter’s The Care 
taker (Time, Oct. 13). Donald Pleasence 


41, succeeds in creating probably the 





grubbiest creature who has ever been seen 
on Broadway, beside whom the average 
Bowery bum would seem like the twin ot 
Mr. ¢ 


playwright, The Caretaker would collapse 






For all the brilliance of the 


onstage without an actor who could make 
the old man both repulsive and sy 
thetic. Like Scofield, Pleasence got his 
early experience in Birmingham. Enor 





mously popular on British television, he 
has wide and proven capabilities as a 
character actor and in leading roles in the 
W End. His working range runs trom 


comedy through the sinister to the ma 





levolent. Son of a railroad stationmaster 
Pleasence is a retiring and almost anony 
mous man away from work ha sub 


dued passion for birds, flowers and motor 





cars (he drives a Jaguar). One curious 
result of his marvelously grimy perform- 
ance in Caretaker is that he feels com 
pelled to reassure people that “Ll do bathe 

often. I had a bath a few minutes ago. 
> Mean Spear. When Paddy Chayefsky’s 
Gideon was on the road in Philadelphia 
Fredric March, who plays God, graciously 
requested that Douglas Campbell Gid 


ture 





eon) be given equal billing. The 
was just. Campbell's is a star performance 
throughout, a convincing portrait of an 
Old ‘Testament bumpkin who holds earthy 
colloquy with his Maker (“I can’t love 
you, God, you're too vast a concept’ ) 
ind shivers under the impact of the divine 
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You can almost hear a pin drop in Ford-built cars 


Another reason why Ford Motor Company cars are quality built. Their silence is remarkable. Rigidized 
construction and double-reinforced doors minimize squeaks and rattles. A blanket of sound absorp- 
tion material hushes engine noise and cuts down wind noise. Three layers of floor insulation 
reduce road noise. Even the roof is insulated. Body construction like this is just one of the steps 
already taken in Ford Motor Company’s determination to free you from car cares. It all adds up 
to the fact that our cars are quality built to last longer, require less care, and retain their value. 
PRODUCTS OF MOTOR COMPANY FORD: Falcon, Fairlane, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 

: MERCURY: Comet, Meteor, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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power that enables him to command his 
tribe and save his people. Campbell. 309, 
also built the foundations of his career in 
Britain's repertory companies. Born in 
Glasgow and married to Actress Ann Cas- 
son, daughter of Sir Lewis Casson and 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, Campbell moved 
to Canada seven years ago, has become a 
Canadian citizen, lives in Stratford, Ont. 
where he is a steady performer and occa- 
sional director of the Festival Theater. A 
strapping, 200-Ib. man with curly red hair, 
he is a vegetarian and a pacitist: in World 
War II he filed as a conscientious ob- 
jector. “For a pacifist.” he says, assaying 
his present performance as a tribal gen- 
eral, “I thrust a mean spear.” He does. 
Scofield, Pleasence and Campbell only 
begin the list of British actors who seem 
to be taking over the U.S. stage. Sir 
Michael Redgrave lends luster to Graham 
Greene's otherwise mediocre The Com- 
plaisant Lover. John Mills is arriving this 
month in Ross, Terence Rattigan’s play 
about Lawrence of Arabia, and Eric ( Sep- 
arate Tables) Portman is headed again 
for Broadway in an adaptation of E. M. 
Forster's novel A Pussage to India. 


HOLLYWOOD ABROAD 
Gone Thataway 


Hollywood, after years of profitably 
cranking out fodder to feed TV's terrible 
tapeworm, has almost relegated the theat- 
rical film—once its 18-carat bread and 
butter—to the limbo of relics along with 
the two-reel comedy and the Mighty 
Wurlitzer. Last week filmdom’s labor lead 
ers, in an effort to lock the studio door 
after the horse opera had gone. enlisted 
the aid of the House Subcommittee on 
the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment to do something 
about the problem of “runaways’—films 
made overseas by U.S. companies. The 
hard fact: of the 38 American films cur 
rently shooting, 20 will be made wholly 
or in part away from Hollywood. 

U.S. companies have been making pic- 
tures abroad in increasing numbers for a 
variety of reasons. Among them: they cost 
less, foreign governments subsidize them 
lavishly, and authentic have be 
come important for audiences conditioned 
to television's you-are-there immediacy. 
U.S. extras get about $25 a day for doing 
what an Italian extra would do for $5. 

Star witness for the run- 
aways was Actor Charlton Heston, who 
Hiew in from Hollywood to testify as vice 
president of the Screen Actors Guild. Hes- 
ton insisted that, personally, he much 
preferred working in the comfortable U.S. 
to “climbing Mount Sinai barefoot” or 
“riding hour after hour in a chariot in the 
vicinity of Rome.” But many of the films 
cited by the complaining unions “couldn't 
have been made at all if they had not 
been made abroad.” In fact. the runaways 
were helping Hollywood stay in business. 
Ben-Hur, he argued, saved M-G-M from 
bankruptcy. But if it had been made in 
Hollywood, it would have cost prohib- 
itively more than the $14.5 million it cost 
to make in Rome. 


locales 


defense of 
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The unusual new cereal with 


concentrated nutrition 
for folks who live a full life 


and want to keep right on doing it 





196! BY KELLOGG C 


Kelloge’s Concentrate 


Contains defatted wheat germ 
—10 essential minerals and 
vitamins. 40% high-quality 
protein, yet 99% free of the fat 
found in many other high- 
protein foods. Ready to eat and 
good to eat! 


Youcan’tstoptheclock orcalendar. 
But you can help keep that old- 
time vigor—by observing a few 
simple rules for sensible living, 
such as watching your diet. 
That’s where the new Kellogg's 
Concentrate comes in. This new 
kind of food contains defatted 
wheat germ and a combination of 
10 essential vitamins and minerals. 
It’s 40% high-quality protein; yet 
99% free of the fat found in many 
other high-protein foods. (And, a 
one-ounce serving with 4 ounces 
of skim milk and a teaspoon of 
sugar contains only 166 calories.) 


Most folks eat Concentrate as a 
cereal or added to other cereals. 


2 
Uilloygss OF BATTLE CREEK 


But you can also enjoy it in or on 
casseroles, meats, soups, salads 
and desserts. 

So if you lead an active life and 
want to keep it that way, an im- 
portant ounce of Kellogg’s Con- 
centrate daily may be a big help. 
In your grocer’s cereal section. 


ONE OUNCE OF KELLOGG'S 
CONCENTRATE GIVES YOU ALL 
THESE NUTRITIVE VALUES 


PROTEIN: more than an egg and 
two strips of bacon. 


VITAMIN B, (thiamine): as much as 
three ounces of ham. 


VITAMIN Bx: more than five carrots. 


VITAMIN B,:: as much as One ounce 
of meat or fish. 

VITAMIN C:as muchas a four-ounce 
glass of tomato juice. 

VITAMIN D: as much as two glasses 
of vitamin D milk. 

NIACIN: more than three ounces of 
beefsteak. 

RIBOFLAVIN: more than four ounces 
of Cheddar cheese. 

IRON: as much as two ounces of 
beef liver. 
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JOHN RICH: PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE SEINE BY GORDON PARKS 


Soliloquy on the Seine 


“I like this river—about as well as any I've seen. It took 
me a long time to get here, though. I’ve wanted to be a 
Paris correspondent ever since I majored in French in 
college. Here I am 22 years later — and I've had to learn 
Russian, German and Japanese along the way. 

“The Japanese did come in pretty handy. Learned it in 
the Marines. | was Tojo’s interpreter once. His American 
counsel at the war crimes trial wanted to talk to him at 
lunchand there were no interpreters around, so [helped out 
From 


“I’ve spent Ll years in the Far East altogether 
Saipan to Dien Bien Phu. The Communists nearly caught 
me when Shanghai fell, but I hitched a ride out with the 
Navy. ‘John Rich, you're a pretty lucky fellow.’ 

“Later on I decided to learn Russian. Studied it at Colum 


bia. So naturally NBC News sent me to Argentina. I 
covered the Revolution that Peron, did the 
first broadcast from rebel headquarters. That turned out 
to be quite a scoop, so I guess they knew what they were 
doing when they sent me there. 


tossed out 





“Then up north to the D.E.W. line. And then Berlin 
Three years in Berlin and I lived 200 yards from the 
border. By the time I landed in Paris —right in the middle 
of the Algerian invasion threat — the tanks didn’t bother 
me any more. 

“What has been my most rewarding experience as a cor- 
respondent? I guess it was meeting General Bill Dean 
at the prisoner exchange as he stepped from a truck aftet 
3 years of imprisonment in North Korea. I had talked with 
him three years earlier, only a few days before his capture 
NBC piped his story that day direct to his home in San 
Francisco, so his wife could hear it in his own words. 
“Maybe that’s the real reason I like being an NBC News 
correspondent. They back you with the organization, the 
experience, the dedication. d maybe that’s the reason 
NBC News consist- 
ently attracts the * 

largest audiences uf happens on , 

to its programs,” 


Marching Orders 


As befits a religious council, the long 
days in New Delhi usually ended with a 
prayer service held under the cavernous 

jana During working 
hours, the 377 delegates to the third As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
struggled to frame a coherent stand for 
non-Roman Catholic Christianity on the 
major issues of the times. Last week 
after 18 days of debate, the Council ad- 
journed. It will probably meet again six 
yeafs from now; Ethiopia and Australia 
have already offered to serve as hosts. 

[his assembly was far more dynamic 
than Amsterdam in 1948 or Evanston in 
1954 Manhattan Lawyer Charles 
Parlin, the Methodist layman who will 
serve as one of the Council's presidents. 
‘It has been an extremely serious, united 
effort of giving directives for work.’’ The 
Willem Vis- 
cover, Dec. 8 
pretty 
although, he 








shar (canopy }. 





said 


Council's General Secretary 
ser ‘t Hooft « Time 
that “we have 
marching orders 


reed 





received clear 


added cau 


tiously, “some of them will have to be 
worked out a little further. 
The marching orders covered nearly 


everything from Portuguese oppression in 





Angola (disapproved by a narrow 
Red China 


favored) to anti 


of 179-177) to admission of 


into the U.N. 

















Semitism (bitterly condemned). But the 
clearest expression of the Council's mind 
came in the three major reports on 

Christian Service Witness, and 

Unity. In this triad of messages, the 
Council reflected both its actuality as a 
going, growing concern, and e difficul- 
ties still to be faced in giving the right 
weight to beliets so different as those of 
Greek Orthodox Metropolitans and Pen- 
tecostal miSsionaries from S« America. 
@ Tue Report ON SERVIC! laved the 
churches’ keen awareness of social change 
and its effect on Chris It called 
on the church to “strive actively for ra- 
cial justice ind urged Christians fron 


rich nations to help poorer lands. It urged 
Christians “to work for lite institu- 
tions which encourage participati f 





] 
1 of all 
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3nd TO WOrK ano To wait and tf 


RELIGION 


citizens, and which protect both the per- 
son’s freedom of conscience and his free- 
. The 


the conscience.” 





dom to express his convictions 
the Lord of 
As might be expected of a message from 
Christians, the report was strong in de 
fense of human and political rights, warn- 
ing that 


state is not 


government without consent of 
cannot be 


time. 


the governed approved by 
Christians in But in an ap 
praisal of problems faced by new nations 


it admitted the likelihood of 


our 


‘emergen- 


cies” that “seem to call for temporary 
authoritarian regimes.” “Some of these 
systems,” it said, “are more authoritarian 


than those whose outlook has been molded 
by the Western tradition of democracy 
would find acceptable for themselves. Yet 
the difficulty of maintaining order 

may call for new forms of political life.” 
@ THe Report on Witness called for 
more intense participation by the laity* 
in the 
they alone can bring Christian judgment 
all the issues of life in the 
spheres of industry and commerce, scien 


proclamation of the Gospel, for 


to bear upon 


tific research and social organization 
Most detailed was ¢ 


churches in predominantly 


recommendation that 
secular com- 
munities consider new ways to spread the 
God. “It may be that the 
rch should seek to penetrate into the 


word of local 





by the 





unevangelize population setting 


cells’ or local Christian community 


1 handful of typists or salesgirls 


up ot 
groups 


in a big store, a dozen or so workers or 











the various floors of a factory, eight re 
search workers and their wives in big 
chemical plant; a little congregation gath 
ered from two or three streets, meeting 
is a house-church in the home of one of 
their number. They will trv to be the 
Church, the People of God, in their own 
particular context. 
@ THe Report on Uniry. in its 
tured study of intercommuni 
acutely reflected the wide diversity of 

} ‘ ‘ f ver 





~-MembBer CENTRAL COMMITTEI 


lief within the Council. The report urged 
member churches to strive for a “mutual 


recognition of ministries” as a first step 


toward recognition of members, suggested 


that local churches—even while prohib 
ited from sharing the Lord's Supper 
could grow together through “common 


worship, Bible study groups, prayer cells 


joint visitation, common witness im our 
communities.” At major interfaith meet 
ings, intercommunion could be allowed 
even when union was not in sight. Per 


haps. the report went on, the matter 
might better be resolved if unity meetings 
reversed the usual order of discussion 
concentrated on what the Lord's Supper 
really was which church's 
ministry was valid and why. And at such 
talks, the report said 
the Council should be used to help in 
breaking the deadlocks. 

Along with their orders, Council 
gates took with them a warning that their 
responsibility had begun, not ended. In a 


instead of on 


‘the good offices of 


dek 


moving farewell sermon to the Assembly 
Germany's famed Dr. Martin Niemoeller 
president of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Hesse-Nassau (and one of the 
Council's six new presidents). summed up 
Assembly work as a 


common responsibility for 


the meaning of the 
sharing of 
what has happened here and for what will 
be done in future 
Our general theme these days has been 
Jesus Christ the light of the world.” We 


ind in years to come. 


shall have patiently to study and to work 
and to wait and to pray for his light that 
ible to find and to recog 
nize the way on which he will be 
because it is his way. 


A Shepherd Calls 


we may become 
with us 


At the World Council of Churches As 
sembly, 10 dogmatic problem puzzled the 
delegates more than how to achieve great 
er unity among a variety of denomina 


tions. Last week, in the sixth encyclical of 








his reign. Pope John XXIII called on 
Christianity ounded by the forces of 
Communis and secularism to join to 





gether under the fatherhood of the papacy. 
Called Aeterna Dei Sapientia (The 














How can | be sure 
about my stocks? 


You can't. 

Nobody can guarantee the future of our economy, or the future 
performance of any given security 

But when it comes to probable performance, a careful study of 
all the available facts about an individual stock can provide the 
most reliable guidance. 


Keeping track of essential investment facts is the full-time job 
of our Research Department. T hat, and interpreting those facts tor 
investors in terms of their own portfolios, their own investment 
objectives. 

If you think you'd feel more comfortable about your own invest- 
ment program after reading a thoroughly objective analysis of 
your present holdings — just ask for one 

There isn’t any charge, you're not obligated at all 

Simply mail a list of your holdings and outline your investment 
abjectives in a letter addressed to — 


Joseru C. QUINN 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXC 


ET. NEW YORK 
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OVERSIZED BRAKE SHOES: one of the big differences between 
the NEW 1962 Simca ‘5’ and other good economy cars. 


Simca 5's brakes are the largest in its 
class—up to 56% larger, in fact. Simca 
has even more effective braking area 
than most of the heavier compacts 

But Simca’s improvements don't stop 
there. Horsepower is now 30% higher 
65 frisky horses. They're tamed by the 
new S-bearing crankshaft. No pounding 
Minimum vibration. Exclusive new cen- 
trifugal oil filter means fewer oil changes, 
less engine wear. And Simca’s $1650 sug- 
gested retail price P.O.E. East and Gulf 


70 


Coasts includes everything except desti- 
nation charges, local taxes and license 
fees. See your authorized Simca dealer. 


SIMCA 3: 


with exclusive 5-bearing crankshaft 


Brought to you by Chrysler 
Parts and service coast to coast 





Eternal Wisdom of God), from its open- 
ing words, the new encyclical commemo- 
rates the 13th centenary of Pope St. Leo 
I, the strong-minded Bishop of Rome 
from 440 to 461 who dissuaded Attila 
the Hun from sacking the city in 452 
and asserted papal, supremacy and dis- 
cipline over bishops of both Christian 
East and West. In his new appeal for 
Christian unity. Pope John avoids men- 
tion of Communism by name, but notes 
that “the Catholic Church finds herself 
in the same sorrowful position -as in the 
sth century.” Because of the threat of a 
new barbarism. it is all the more essential 
for Christianity to accept “the supreme 
ind infallible magistery which the Lord 
has personally reserved to Peter and his 
successor, 

‘We long to see all nations entering 
into the way of truth and love and peac 
Pope John wrote. 


“It was indeed precisely 


Pope Joun XXIII 


e and infallible magistery. 





this desire of enabling the church of today 
to carry out this sublime office more et- 
fectively that led us to convoke the sec- 
ond ecumenical Vatican Council.* For it 
is our hope that the impressive union ot 
the church's worldwide hierarchy will not 
only serve to strengthen the bonds of 
unity in faith. worship and government 
but will also be a means of attracting the 
attention of countless believers in Christ 
ind move them to come round ‘the Great 
Shepherd of the Flock.’ 

Limited to the principles. rather than 
the mechanics. of unity. Aeterna Dei Sa- 
pientia forcefully reflected the 
oft-expressed dream of healing the breach 
between Christendom’s largest branches. 
But to many Protestants and Orthodox 
Christians. the encyclical seemed as much 
1 reminder of unacceptable papal claims 
as a warm appeal for unity. 


» Pope's own 


The Pope is expected to announce th 


open 
ing date for the council, to which some Protes 
tant observers will be invited 1 his De 24 


Christmas messace 
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LIKE YOUR BUSINESS 














THE HARTFORD ial 


INSURANCE GROUP 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 
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To your Hartford Group Agent, 
each and every business has its 
own protection profile. Thus, the 
program of insurance he develops 
for your organization will be 
custom-planned to give you just 
the protection you need. 

With the assistance of The Hartford 
Group field service representative 
and other specialists from The 
Hartford, he will make a profes- 
sional survey of your present in- 
surance requirements . . . provide 
practical engineering recommen- 
dations which can improve your 
operating safety and efficiency .. . 


_ : 
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Es 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY + CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
+ NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY + TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





suggest a program of coverage 
free of both dangerous gaps and 
costly duplication . . . and finally, 
put your protection in the hands 
of The Hartford, a trusted name in 
the insurance business for over 
151 years. 

For detailed information on Hart- 
ford Group service for business, 
call your Hartford Agent or insur- 
ance broker. In many communi- 
ties, your Hartford Agent is listed 
in the Yellow Pages under “Hart- 
ford Insurance.” Or look for him 
wherever you see the Stag trade- 
mark displayed. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY © HARTFORD LIFE 














Moments of Loneliness 


When Ruth Gikow decided to study 
irt at Manhattan’s Cooper Union 29 years 
‘l wanted 
to do commercial art and make a lot of 


go. she had one goal in mind 


French maid. 
who is the 
still has no 
sacrifice has not 


money so I could have a 

Today, Ruth Gikow 

Painter Jack Levine 

maid, but the been in 

Last week 26 of her paintings were 

on view at Manhattan's Nordness Gallery 
forthrightly figurative works that most 


wife of 
French 


Vain. 


ly seemed as personal as pages from a 
diary. 
Ruth Gikow is the daughter of a 


Ukrainian photographer who took his 
family west shortly after the Soviet revo 
lution. The family roamed about Europe 
for a while, spent a year at a gypsy camp 
outside Bucharest, finally settled down on 
New York's Lower E Side 
natural for an imaginative girl to long for 
a French maid. 

The Ear & the Nose. At Cooper Union 
she studied under Regionalist John Steu- 
art Curry. but learned 
Austin Purves 
ilmost 


1 where it is 





from the 
a painter 
forgotten. Purves in- 

the ear and the nose. and not 
the eve alone, were important to the art 
ist. so he would bundle his students off to 
Klein's department store or the Fulton 
fish market “to paint could 
smell.” Ruth hated it 
fashion artist. One day at 


most 
Union's director 
who is now 


sisted that 





things we 
she wanted to be a 
Central Park 
in animal with 
that in an 


zoo, a fellow student drew 
t moving expression Of fear 
instant turned Ruth Gikow 
commercial artist to aspiring fine 
The new elusive. She turned 
from realism to semi-abstraction- 
ism, but she still felt restive. “It seemed 
as if everything | was doing was a facade 


72 


from aspiring 
irtist. 
goal was 


social 


ART 





PAINTER GIKOW 


“KLEPTOMANIAC 


1 


iace. I underneath things 
to be more involved with individuals, and 


too decorative and too much on the sur 





wanted to get 
to get away from facelessness. 
But Painter Gikow never works from a 
When she did in the early 
she found that she was so afraid of hurt 
ing the models feelings that the truth was 
never there. Instead. she works from 
memory, using oil so thinned by turpen- 
tine that her canvases seem almost fluid, 
Her blurred edges perform a double duty. 
They not only make the figure seem able 
to move, but they 
timeless haze of things 
and never forgotten. 
The Caught Individual. An intense 
brown-evyed woman with an ever-ready 
wisecrack, Painter Gikow insists that all 
her friends think of her as “a 
Like most clowns 


model. days 


also bathe it in the 


seen long ago 


clown, 
she is a well of sadne 
Though she can capture the mood of a 
city with grey and 
Paris French Brussels 
a stifled Madrid with skull eves for win 
dows—her chief subject 
caught in a moment of pain, passion or 
loneliness. In her Old Folks Home, which 
was inspired by a nursing home her 8 

year-old 





brilliance—a misty 


a self-consciously 


is the individual 


father was once in, the old 
couples sit close together, but each person 
has withdrawn into a world of his own un 
til the whole scene seems suffocated in si 
lence. Her Aleptomaniac, which could so 
easily have turned out to be mere senti- 
mentality, was inspired by something that 
happened when she was working 
before in Woolworth’s. A prim old lady 
was caught one day stealing a tiny bottle 
of cheap perfume. What Painter Gikow 
put on canvas 


years 





iiter so many ye 
the look of sudden terror and humiliation 
on the face of a human 
world has just 


was 
being whose 


whole crumbled. 





The Little Bronzes 


lalking about the current show at Am- 
sterdam’s Rijksmuseum, Director Arthur 
van Schendel had to admit to a certain 
bewilderment. “Strange.” said he. “though 
thes | known, there has never 
been a Italian bronzes.” Until 
now scattered in scores of collections, the 





were \ 


show of 


203 Renaissance statuettes on display are 
small masterpieces that were in their way 
as highly prized as the metal and marble 
giants that adorn Italy's piazzas and pa- 


lazzos. Shown in force, they present the 
Renaissance with such an intimacy that 
to see them is almost to hear the heart 


beat of an era. 

rhe exhibition itself has been a boon to 
Gathered 
with the Italian govern 
ment, the went first to London's 
Victoria and Albert Museum. There, Cu- 
rator of Sculpture John Pope-Hennessy 
who selected the parts ol the show that 
came from outside Italy, was able to make 


cholarship as well as esthetics. 


bv arrangement 





show 


comparisons never before possible. As a 


result, about 30 attributions have been 
corrected, 

Loving Patina. Since the making and 
collecting of statuettes was the custom in 
ancient Rome, it was inevitable that the 
men of.the Renaissance should revive it. 
They read of superb little sculptures like 
the Hercules that the poet Statius in- 
sisted Hannibal had admired and that 
Sulla used for adorning his banquet table. 
Fifteenth century 


collected ancient statuettes but also began 


connoisseurs not onty 


commissioning contemporary 

Donatello, the greatest sculptor of the 
century, introduced the statuette with his 
small patti in the Baptistery of Siena. 
From then on, the great studios turned 
out an army of naked gods. young shep- 


ones, 


herds, heroes on horseback, satyrs and 
saints. Many were received with such af- 
fection that they acquired a gleaming 
patina from the caresses of their owners. 


They were used as decorations for furni- 
ture. as inkwells, even as perfume burners 
to rid the air of the stench of sewage. But 
mostly they were loved as works of art in 
themselves. 

Hypnotic God. One of De 
greatest successors was Antonio del Polla 
juolo, whon Medici called 
the principal master” of Florence. His 
writhing Hercules and Antaeus 


ttello’s 





Lorenzo de 


the only 
surviving statuette positively known to 
be his. almost cries out in agony. Wild 
Van on Horseback. by Bertoldo di Gio- 
vanni, a pupil of Donatello with 
savage majesty upon a steed of extraor- 
dinary elegance. Though less 
Alessandro Vittoria left in his 1g}-in.- 
high Neptune a figure of hypnotic power. 
rhere is no doubt that this small god 
could quell a storm with his anger. 

In the gilded works, the mood is often 
different. In his Apollo Belvedere, Vier 
Jacopo Alari Bonacolsi (Antico), the best 
of the bronze sculptors at the Gonzaga 
court in Mantua, produce 


rides 


renowned 





a hgure ol 


almost stylized grace. The Homage to 
Sculpture is blatantly—though magnih- 
cently—contrived. Bernini's 6-in. masks 
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RENAISSANCE ART patrons in Italy 
commissioned quantities ot small bronzes. 


Wild Man on Horseback” is by Bertoldo. 






NEPTUNE,” by Alessandro Vittoria 
who died in Venice in 1608. shows god 


stilling waves to protect Trojan fleet. 


HERCULES AND ANTAEUS,” by 
Florence-born Antonio del Pollajuolo, 
was listed in Medici inventory of 1495. 
















GROTESQUE MASKS are typical of Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini's powerful distortion. The 
masks may have decorated his carriage. 


AN ONE A 


HOMAGE TO SCULPTURE. by Bertos. is brilliant 


tour de force in which each figure sculpts neighbor. 


APOLLO BELVEDERE, by Mantuan 
artist known as Antico, has gilded hair 
and cape, and eyes inlaid with silver. 


seem at first glance to be pure theater 
yet they provide a kind of climax to the 
show. The Renaissance master, having un- 
locked the classic secrets of the human 
face and figure, could now take liberties 
with nature. It is Bernini's triumph that 
the masks are mood rather than melo- 
drama: there is violence here, but no 
violation of the sculptor’s art, 


What's Up? 

Next to the statement My five-year- 
old kid could do better than that,” the 
most inevitable wisecrack about modern 
art is: “How do you know it’s right side 
up?” Last week it turned out that the 


DHE Boat” (RIGHT SIDE UE 
Sive that lady 


question 1s NOL as easy lo answer as some 
of the cognoscenti like to think. 

\ lady stockbroker named Genevieve 
Habert was on her third visit to the ex 
hibition of paper cutouts by Henri Ma- 
tisse at Manhattan's Museum of Modern 
Art when she became disturbed by 
picture called The Boat. It seemed un- 
natural to her that what was meant to be 
a reflection in the water should be more 
detailed than the sailboat itself. Mrs. Ha 
bert checked with the catalogue. marched 






up to a guard to announce her discovery 
The Boat had been hung upside down. 

The guard. incredulous that his schol- 
arly employers could make such a gafte 
haughtily told Mrs. Habert that the cata 
logue was at fault: “We can’t be responsi 
ble for the printers. The artist's son 
Dealer Pierre Matisse. had seen the show 
and noticed nothing wrong. Mrs. Habert 
stuck to her guns. in the end phoned the 
New York Times. Next morning, the mu 
seum took a second look at the picture 
mumbled something about how “the la 
bels on the back were put on upside 
down.” and conceded that Mrs. Habert 
was right. The arbiter elegantiarum ot 
modern art had let a work by one ol 





most prestigious of modern painters sta 
on its head for six weeks. Pierre Mati 
was gallantry itself: “Mrs. Habert,” said 
he, “should be given a medal. 
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Not a New Issue December 1, 1961 


740,000 Shares 


The M. A. Hanna Company 


4 CLosep-Enp, Nox-Divexsirieo Isvesimenr Company 





Common Stock 


pur val $2.50 per share 





Price $34 per share 





The First Boston Corporation 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co, Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Batuae Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Model, Roland & Stone 


ted 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 
n 


rhorated 








DRESS AND ORIES BY 


Luxurious adventure —a dram of Drambuie! Made with a base of 





finest Scotch whisky, and originally the personal liqueur of Prince 
Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in Scotland since 1745 


from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 


‘ o 
Drambuie Bits 
The cordial with the Scotch whisky base} 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & CO., N. Y., N. ¥Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A 


80 
PROOF 


75 














Fluorescent Breakthrough! 


New Sylvania 9000-hour Z//ZZ/W£ lamp lasts 20% longer 


It’s another spectacular first from Sylvania — world’s 
pioneer in fluorescent lighting! Now, average rated life 
of standard Sylvania 40-watt fluorescent leaps from 7500 
hours to an unheard-of 9000 hours in new “Lifeline” 
series, That's almost 4 years at 40 hours of weekly 
use. No other 40-watt fluorescent on the market — not 
even a premium lamp—can equal this performance 


What's more, this new Sylvania lamp uses less power 
than other standard lamps. Can save you as much as 3° 
on your electric costs. And to cap this amazing perform 


ance, it delivers a rated 3100 lumens. 


Any wonder this sensational new Sylvania fluorescent 


stands out in every value analysis? And now with 60 of 


these 9000-hour “Lifeline” lamps safely packed in ingen- 


lous new Sylvania Caddy-Packs (the top is specially 
designed as a receptacle for replaced tubes), group 
relamping with Sylvania becomes faster, safer, more 


economical than ever! 


..OUT 
, GO 
. BURNT- OUT 
/ LAMPS 


CADDY-PACK MAKES GROUP RELAMPING EASIER THAN EVER! 








than standard fluorescents...costs not a penny more! 


These are just two new ways Sylvania gives you lowest 
TCL—Total Cost of Lighting. And only Sylvania backs 
it all up with an exclusive money-back guarantee 


Specify Sylvania 9000-hour “Lifeline” lamps next time 


‘If at any time a Sylvania Fluore t 





SUBSIDIARY OF 





you order. For more details, write Sylvania: Lighting 
Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 58, 60 
Boston St., Salem, Mass. In Canada: Sylvania Electric 
(Canada) Ltd., Montreal 


wan GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS (a) 





3 Phere are stars in the sky 
a as well as thunder and hehtning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
—a deep desire for friendship between nations —a 
determination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 
along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 





thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason — and 
threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 






See 2m che sca heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there — stars of Hope, 
Pe Rie of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 

Wm ie ae * F — now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
: oe . strength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 
dno? ” ? . be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 
SagiO - = ae : May they light the path to peace. 


That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 








CHRISTMAS 1961 »« BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


liar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written fourteen years ago. 





BUSINESS 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Hardening the Soft Spots 


One by one, the last 
spots in the U.S. economy are 
After months in the horse 
tail and auto sales are scudding along at a 
Last’ week 
harbingers of boom: a sharp drop in un- 
employment and a pickup in the 
sluggish construction market. 

With dispiriting consistency 


remaining sott 
firming. 
latitudes. re 


betale .'¢ mm t 
DOrIsK pace. came wo new 


tong- 


unemploy- 
ment has been averaging just under 7°% 
ever since last January. But in November 

abruptly 
force. Un 


the number of unemployed 
dropped to 6.1% of the work 


seasonably warm weather had reduced the 


usual winter layoffs in outdoor jobs. And 
6.8% in Feb. 1961 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


6.1% in Nov. 1961 


the general economic upswing was cre 





more jobs for auto workers. office 
sales clerks. More important, some 
4 the hard-core unemployment at t 





gan to give wav. Of the 3.99 
Americans — still 
number who had 


jobs the 
work for 


looking for 
been out of 





s weeks or more declined month 
to 137.000—about half the recession’s 
April peak, 

Through the Roof. By early 196 


Labor Department 
unemployment rate 
Se; A 


jobs should be the new vigor displayed by 


experts predict. the 


may well slide below 


major ftactor in creating more 


the construction business, which now ac 
counts for one-ninth of the gross national 


PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 


at annuol rete) Pom 
~~ 


n Nov. 1961 


1.4 million ‘est 


1.1 million in Feb. 196) 


product. Spending on new construction 
of all kinds has 
from the 
is expected to hit $57 billion this year and 
Sho billion next 

Most notable surge is in home 
New private housing starts in the U.S. 
which in recent weeks have peaked at an 


risen more than 40% 


recession’s depths last February 


vear. 
building. 





estimated annual rate of about 1.400. 
are expected to total about 1.300.000 for 
)61 as a whole. In 1962. with buvers en- 


couraged by more jobs. higher personal 


loose mortgage money and an eas 
military call-up fears, the Adminis- 
forecasts that new 


incon 





ing of 
tration 
will run between 1.400. 
not far off the 
Slightly less bullishly. the 


housing starts 





tO 1.500.000 





1939 record of 1.517.000. 


National As- 
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Home 


starts. 


sociation of Builders predicts 





Bargain Basement. Home buyers can 
expect a better break next year. The 
builders intend to trim home prices from 
this year’s median of $15.100. to $14.950 
in 1962. Behind the decision to cut prices 
are several factors: stiff compe 


fears that the market is 
j 





ition 


higher-priced 











saturated, and expectations that new FHA 
rules permitting smaller down payments 
will attract more 





ver-income families. 
More j 


creasing 





cient building methods and i 


reliance on prebuilt parts will 
help bring prices down 

have 
building materials recently 
way from floor tiles 
All these are 


new U.S, 


nomic 





There also been price cuts in 


ranging all the 
to roofing insulation, 


signs Of an encouraging 





rising level of eco 
without the 
costs and prices. 


OIL & GAS 
Fire in the Desert 


For the 


pattern: a 


ICUIVITY usual Frise in 


four weeks. the bleakness 
of the French Sahara 450 miles south of 
Algiers has illuminated night and 
day by a billowing. 450-ft. torch of flame. 
Visible for go miles and roaring like a doz- 
en jetliners at take-off. the fire 


past 


been 


Is consum 


discovered 
the stag 


ing the riches of the recently 
Gassi Touil natural-gas field at 
million cu. ft. 


gering rate of 30 1 day 


meet the average daily 


Ariz. 


Touched off when static electricity ig 


enough gas to 


requirements of Tucson 





gas escaping trom a blown valve at 
a well called GT- the 


would. if it went unchecked 


Touil fire 
burn for the 


Gassi 





next century wasting forever one of the 
largest underground reservoirs of natural 
gas (an estimated trillion cu. ft.) vet 
tapped by man. To avert this economic 
tragedy. the field's owners—a_ combine 


consisting of two French companies. called 
COPEFA and OMNIREN, and the U.S.'s 
Phillips have 
daredevil Texan Paul Adair 30 president 
of Houston's Red Adair Oil Well Fires & 
Blowouts Control Co. 

Affluence in Red. Flame-haired “Red 
Adair learned his rare trade in 16 vears 
with tough old Myron Kinley 
itus of oil fire 
four vears ago when Kinley re 


Petroleum Co, called in 


dean emer 
fighters, set up his 


own 


company 


tired, Already this year. the burly Adair 
ind his two apprentices. Asgar (“Boots”) 
Hansen and Edward (“Coots”) Matthew 
have tamed so wells in Bahrein. Bra 





(suate ila Venezuela. Canada 
With an affluence known to 
Adair and his boys race 
in flame-red L 


Continentals, fly in jet comfort to 


Bolivia 
and the 
no other firemer 


to U.S, 





neoln 


nore 


oilfield fire 


distant alarms. and often collect as uch 
is S20 } 


as § plus expenses for a single job. 
For all his 

fondness for red in his 
helmets. office 
Adair is met 


carefully 






fambovance—he indulges his 


coveralls, salety 





r ind secretary's hair 





hodical about his business 


notes and catalogues everything 














FIREMAN ADAIR 


tTlame with mua, 





BURNING 





so as to have a litt 
nugget handy in our minds to lick a prob 
lem next time it shows. 


he learns from a fire 


For GT-2, Adair’s battle plan calls first 
for bulldozers to push several steel huts 
up close to the fire. From these. Gass 
Pouil roustabouts will spray water high 


a cooling curtain for 
Adair and his men as they move in to at 
tach hooks to the remains ot 
s rig and blown-out pipe, and winch 
the debris out of the Chen a bull- 
dozer will maneuver explosives on the end 
200-ft. boom right up to the flames 
If all goes right, the blast will snuff out 
the fire by momentarily interrupting the 
flow of gas and blowing away the oxygen. 

\fter the fire is out comes the tricky 
business of putting a cap on the escaping 


into the air to form 


twisted 


way. 


ola 








gas. With powerful winches — pulling 
against the relentless pressure ot the gas 
Adair will force a 1s-ton control head 
over the well. The head divides the gas 


flow like a garden sprinkler so that it can 
be controlled but not shut off. Meanwhik 
Ils will be drilled to the 
~p GT-2, and through 
compounded oil drillers 
be forced into the main bor 





slanting lateral 
of the 





mile-¢ 


specially 





mud 
ing until enough weight builds up in the 
shaft to shut off the gas flow. 
Post-Christmas Coup. All this will take 
costly time. Because GT-2 is the Sahara’s 
first fire, equipment that is readily ava 
ie in other fields has to be flown in from 
England, France and the U.S. Meantime 
a well has to be drilled 2.600 ft. down to 











water-bearing sands to provide the 40.coc 
Oilmen’s “1 ’ $ 1 susp 
ior clay an riot emic ut 

ers in formula depend hether it i 

ised to lubricate a drill bit, float rock chips out 

of the way of the bit. or seal a shaft agai 

blast. To plug a hted mud” of pow 

dered clay and barium sulfates mixed to the cor 
stency of ke batter = used 





gallons needed daily to shield the firemen 
and to dampen the area around GT-2 in 
order to prevent sparks from relighting 
the fire before the gas flow is plugged. 

While these preliminaries are going on, 
Adair will continue to pop around the 
world taking care of other troublesome 
wells. But he will be back by Christmas, 
confidently plans to administer the coup 
de grace to the Gassi Touil fire in early 
January, and then submit to the ail com- 
panies a bill that. including expenses, will 
run to several million dollars. “After talk- 
ing to Adair,” commented one Paris news- 
man last week, “my impression is that 
GT-2 doesn’t have a chance.” 


INDUSTRY 
Electrical Price Fixing (Contd.} 


Under the Clayton Act of 1914, any- 
body who can prove that his business has 
been injured by another company's anti- 
trust violations is entitled to damages 
amounting to three times the loss suffered. 
Along with the humiliation of being con- 
victed of criminal price fixing ten months 
ago. the 29 companies involved in the 
great electrical-equipment — conspiracy 
looked forward apprehensively to a flood 
of treble-damage claims. Last week their 
worst apprehensions came true as more 


PERSONAL FILE 


than 60 public and private utility com- 
panies combined to file nearly 4o suits 
complaining that they had been over- 
charged on electrical equipment. 

In all, the electrical companies now 
face more than 18o treble-damage suits, 
representing the combined complaints of 
100 electrical-equipment purchasers. Since 
the federal statute of limitations in the 
price-fixing case is due to run out in 
February, scores of additional suits are 
sure to be filed within the next few 
weeks. Moreover, both Westinghouse and 
General Electric have offered to waive 
the statute of limitations in certain cases. 
so still more suits will presumably be 
trickling in for months to come. Should 
everything go against the electrical manu- 
facturers, they could conceivably find 
themselves saddled with upwards of a 
billion dollars in damages and costs. 

Always Prepared. Many of the electri- 
cal companies began to anticipate the 
damage suits during the original anti- 
trust trial by pleading “no contest" to 
the price-fixing charge—a move that kept 
details of the alleged conspiracy off the 
court record. Now, without benefit of 
those details, the suing utilities face the 
task of proving that over the years the 
prices of electrical equipment would have 
been lower had there been no conspiracy. 
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@ At its New York convention last week (see THE Nation), the 
National Association of Manufacturers chose as its new president 
an embodiment of the great American success story—reserved, 
stern-featured Donald J. Hardenbrook, 65. A non-college man, 
Hardenbrook started out as a $6-a-week office boy with Atlas 
Portland Cement, inexorably worked his way up to board chair- 
man of American Creosoting Corp. Though he is descended from 
Manhattan's original Dutch settlers and claims a great-great- 
great-great-grandfather who helped found the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1792, strapping Donald Hardenbrook owes his busi- 
ness eminence not to his heritage but to an insatiable, twelve- 
hour-a-day appetite for work. 


© Rounding out its top team for the upcoming investigation of 
the nation’s stock exchanges, the SEC named Manhattan Lawyer 
Richard H. Paul, 41, as chief counsel. Possessed of the cautious 
judicial temperament in almost exaggerated degree, Paul is a 
graduate of Cornell (class of ‘41) and Yale Law School, as a 
partner in the up-and-coming New York legal firm of Paul, Weiss. 
Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison has specialized in corporate and 
tax law. Reporting directly to the investigation’s recently ap- 
pointed generalissimo, Chicago Lawyer Milton Cohen, Chief 
Counsel Paul will oversee a staff of 25 lawyers searching for hanky- 
panky in the exchanges, will also direct the public hearings. 


© Long a vociferous critic of Ford and General Motors for their 
way of operating abroad through directly owned subsidiaries, 
American Motors President George Romney, 54, ardently argues 
that to avoid stirring up xenophobia abroad, U.S. corporations 
should move into foreign markets unobtrusively in cooperation 
with local businessmen. True to his credo, Romney will now enter 
the Common Market in a cooperative deal that requires no capital 
investment by him. Beginning next month. France's government- 
owned Renault auto company will start building the Rambler 
Classic in its Belgian plant. Major parts will be shipped from 
A.M.C.’s U.S. plants, but the Common Market car will have 
more subdued, European-style trim and will be dubbed “Rambler 
by Renault.” 














Says one antitrust lawyer: “You have to 
compare what you paid with what you 
would have paid under conditions that 
didn't exist.” To do this, some of the 
utilities are cooperating in setting up a 
hypothetical “statistical model” of the 
electrical manufacturing business based 
on conditions before the conspiracy. Then, 
by adjusting this model to allow for 
general economic trends during the con- 
spiracy years, they hope to show the 
courts what prices should have been. 

In rebuttal, the manufacturers seem 
certain to argue that they gave their 
customers “fair value” regardless of price 
fixing. Some manufacturers, despite their 
earlier pleas, may now insist that they 
were not part of any conspiracy. All of 
them can be counted on to fight hard 
in the first cases to come to trial. since 
these will set the pattern for awards in 
subsequent suits. 

Still Friends. Through it all, the man- 
ufacturers face the ticklish task of con- 
tinuing business as usual with their suing 
customers. To do this (and to free its 
other executives from long hours in 
court), General Electric last week set up 
a special department to handle claims. 
Both G.E. and Westinghouse have in- 
dicated that they would welcome reason- 
able out-of-court settlements. 

So far, all suing utilities have demanded 
a jury trial. If each suit went to trial, 
the federal courts would be trying little 
else for years. But legal experts agree 
that, once the first suits set a pattern, 
cheaper and quicker out-of-court settle- 
ments are likely to become the rule. 
Nonetheless, many a youngster just start- 
ing law school may well earn his first few 
years’ salary as a member of the bar 
working on the electrical-equipment suits. 


CORPORATIONS 
A Baker's Millions 


Ten years ago, the bespectacled little 
boss of a three-man wholesale bakery in 
Chicago was laughed out of the head 
offices of a Midwest supermarket chain for 
suggesting that the chain sell his coffee 
cakes at 79¢ apiece instead of the then 
standard 29¢. Today, the boss of a 584- 
man concern that grosses more than $30 
million a year, the little baker is so busy 
selling his high-priced goods that he is 
currently equipping his major food bro- 
kers with computers to process an endless 
torrent of orders from customers across 
the nation—including the once skeptical 
supermarket chain. 

The jovial hero of this Horatio Alger 
story is Charles W. Lubin. 58, president 
of the Kitchens of Sara I Like all 
Alger heroes, Lubin ascribes his success to 
a simple formula: Lubin makes what Lu- 
bin likes. What stocky Charley Lubin 
likes are diet-defying cotiee cakes, cheese- 
cakes, chocolate cakes and pound cakes 
all loaded with calorie-packed butter and 
topped wherever possible with sugar ic- 
ings and pecans. And Lubin’s taste for 
rich, high-quality baked goods is clearly 
widely shared. Now the most profitable 
subsidiary of Chicago's Consolidated 
Foods Corp. (other brands; Monarch, 
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Hires } 
64% of Consolidated’s 
than 17% of its $8.000.000 net. 

Foil & Freeze. Since he dropped oui 
of high school to begin working in baker- 


Sara Lee last year accounted for 


sales—and better 





ies, Lubin has never strayed far from the 
he and his brother-in- 





oven door. In 193 
to buy three little retail 


Sixteen vears later 


law raised § 
bakeries in 
with 





stores 
cream-cheese cake 
daughter } 


a chain expanded to sever 
hot-selling 
Sara Lee (after his 


and a 
named 
Lubin decided to sect up shop as a whole- 
technique 


sale baker. By developing the 
' 


inum foil 





of baking his cakes in an a 





freezing and shi 


soon had a na- 


pan. then ying them in 


the same container, he 





tional business. 
igo. despite his 


I 


Five years 
Lubin t 
vulnerable. “I 





fortune realized 


financially inything 





pened to me. my whole estate was my 
business.” he recalls. So he merged Sar: 
Lee into Consolidated Foods. the 


olesaling. and retailing Go 


food 





process 


liath 


Entrepreneur Nathan 





being assembled by Canadian-born 





Cummi 6 





Cummings paid Lubin 17 shares of 
stock—then 
$3 000.000 ind was 
let the baker 
own shop. 
Mechanical Quality. Lubin’s shop is 
an automated showplace in suburban Chi 
seem to shoot off the 
Sara Lee is the 


ream 


Consolidated worth nearly 


shrewd enough to 


master continue to run his 


where cakes 


cago 


assembly line by magi 





nation’s biggest commercial user of 





cheese, fresh bananas and butter, which 
Lubin fanatically insists must always be 
93-score AA—the best grade produced 
Pumped or carted from huge storage 


areas. these ingredients are squeezed and 


squirted into an endless line of aluminum 


foil pans that winds through an oven at 


the rate of 2.400 an hour and finally out 
to the shipping room. But 


in automating is not the 


Lubin’s goal 
usual one of 
to build 


saving labor costs: instead it is 


Sara Lee's Lt 





ey iaugnea whe he 
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the undeviating accuracy of machines in- 


of his cakes. 


pid-fire that Sara 





to the quality 

Success has been so 
Lee has had te ve to larger quarters 
five times. Next month Lubin will break 


another § nillion plant. 
wanders 








ground for 
Lubin 
panding 


himself the 


tirelessly through his ex- 


complex, occasionally allowing 
delight of 
rful of cheesecake mix ofr 
brownie batter from a mixing 
bowl. When he thinks back to the simple 
nan bake shop Charley 
} 


childish snitching 


a generous 





monster 


days of his three 
Lubin is awestruck 
Even 


he, “I just don’t believe it. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
A Man of Marks 


Shortly after the death of 


XII, according to 


} 


xy his present plant. 


I go there every day says 





Pius 
beloved of 


Pope 


legend 








German businessmen, a pair of interna- 
tional financiers were discussing possil 

successors to the papacv. “Well egan 
one of ther thoughtfully what bout 


Hermann Abs 

Apocryphal as it is, the story is a 
fair indication of the awe commanded in 
European financial circles by 
hioed Hermann J Abs. the 
suave chief executive of West Germany's 
Deutsche Bank. Unhampered by the kind 















of legislation that restricts the scope of 
U.S. banks. West German banks combine 
the functions exercised in the U.S. | 
investment houses, commercia 
banks and savings banks, are also free 
to Operate mutt funds and act as bro 
kers. As a result. German bankers wield 
far more power than their U.S. counter 
parts. And boss of his nation’s 

bank, Hermann Abs is the most power 


lul German 


nker of all. 


running Deutsche 


Bank, Abs is 





1 tor ol or the irgest German 
corporations, plays a major role in decid 
investment pita 


ng where Germany 


hall be 


the political front. he 








in unofiic ibassador to the world 
financial centers and a confidant of Kor 
id Adenauer Whenever the Chancellor 
vorried, he calls me.” says Abs ter 

of factly.) So sé ifter is A dvice 





who recently asked for 
Nn appointment in November 
regretfully informed that the date 
lready spoken for. 


Into Mutuals. The 
woken up by the Allies alter 


Deutsche Bank 


World War 


Il, was re-established under Abs’s guid 
ing hand only tour years ago. is now more 
prosperous than ever before in its his 





Jt has 450 branches throughout West Ger 
nany and West Berlin, 1 " 
ind assets that it lists at $ 





highly conservative underestimate. Last 


vear its earnings were a tidv S25 millior 





Under Ab iginative drive 
Deutsche Bank has expanded its service 
to small depositors, and even opened up 
personal loan department—a d th 





considered beneath 
more West Ger- 
securities market, Abs set 
ind. Investa 


worth $166 million. Last 


European banks long 





ns into the 


whost 





up in 1956 a mutual tf 


holdings are now 








vear, to encourage investment in foreign 
stablished two more mu 


ed entirely of shares in 


enterprises. he ¢ 
tual funds comy 





non-German companies. But 
still lies in financing German in 
half of the bank's loans 


nterest 





and over 


dustry 
go to it rial firms. 

The Wunderkind. The son of a suc 
cessful Rhineland lawyer, Abs studied | 
at Bonn University, but quit to 
banking. After 
Amsterdan 





str 








cur 
Paris 
York, he 


apprenticeships in 


London and New 





joined a private nking house in Berlin 
in 1929 and quickly ttracted attention 
by his grasp of international finance. H 

ippointment in 1937 as head o he 
Deutsche Bank's foreign department es 
tablished him at 36 as the Wunderkind o 
German banking. Though he is devout 


d not join the Nazi Party 
banker, w 
Nazis 


t war's end 


Catholic and 
\bs. as a toy 
volved in the 
ind de iling 


inevitably i 
financial wheeling 


in Allied 


Board placed him in Cat 





Denazitfication 
egory the classification reserved tor 
Germans exonerated of active support ot 
the Hitler regime 

Aiter the war, Abs stayed in seclusion 
on his j until 1948. when 
that dis 


j 
cred 


Rhineland estate 
tapped to run the agency 
persed to German industry. the 
1 by Marshall Plan 
rst rebuilding 
Abs became 
Minister Li 
rchitect of the German “economic mir 
cle.” In 19353, after Ade 
to settle up Allied war claims 


tid. By insist 





Germany heavy 





long with Eco 








nomics ig Erhard major 





iuer asked hin 





igamst Ger 








nany, Abs succeeded in re-establ u 
West Germany's international tnancia 
credit at the relatively modest cost of! 
$3.3 billion—a feat for which the Ger- 
nan governmen ly awarded hi 
its Order of Merit 

The Pony Express. Nowadays the 








of handling the ushrooming affairs of 
the Deutsche Bank keeps 


ps Abs on 
killing Much of his 





schedule. decision 
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Thal? 
i 


(Before the Age of Wisdom) 
—Everyone who has reached 
the age of wisdom knows that 
wishing won't make it so. A 
simple truth, but it often takes 
all of one’s life to learn. 
And, these youthful years are 
crucial. They are the years in 
which to plan for a later life 
of rich fulfillment; the years 
which determine whether or 
not life will be an expanding 
vision. Harris, Upham has ex- 
amined the lives and expec- 
tations of today’s younger 
career-man. And, we are 
creating a group of investment 
programs specifically de- 
signed to fit his plans and 
purposes. These programs can 
be as ambitious as a young 
man’s dreams, because their 
aim is to help secure a future 
of enormous possibilities. 
Shouldn’t you take advantage 
of Harris, Upham’s ‘prema- 
ture wisdom’ now, before the 
wishing years are quite gone? 
Send for the booklet Tomor- 
row Is Now! Or, see the 
man at Harris, Upham, today. 


HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other 
eading security and commodity exchanges 


120 Broadway, Dept. T-4 
New York 5, New York 
47 offices from coast to coast 
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making is done on airplane flights, dur- 
ing which officials of one Deutsche Bank 
branch after another accompany him in 
relays like Pony Express riders, a new 
team coming aboard with its problems at 
each stop. But Abs has also found time 
to spearhead an increasingly potent cam- 
paign for an international “Magna Carta” 
that would discourage governments from 
arbitrarily expropriating or discriminating 
against foreign capital. 

Though he belongs to no political par- 
ty, Abs was offered the post of Foreign 
Minister after the recent German elec- 
tions. He refused on the grounds that his 
talents were economic. But when asked if 
he rules out all political jobs—say. the 
Economics Ministry if Erhard should suc- 
ceed Adenauer as Chancellor—Abs aban- 
dons his usual mocking wit. Says he: 
“Circumstances can arise in which no one 
can refuse to accept such responsibility.” 


AUTOS 
Blow-By Blow 


Four months ago, as part of his crusade 
against smog, Abe Ribicoff. the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, served 
the auto industry with a blunt ultimatum: 
unless the auto manufacturers agreed to 
install blow-by* anti-pollution devices on 
all 1964 models voluntarily, the Adminis- 
tration would ask Congress to compel 
them to do so, Last week the automakers 
went Ribicofi one better. decided to make 
blow-by devices standard equipment on 
all their 1963 cars and light trucks. 

Blow-by devices fight smog by piping 
the smog-making gases that collect in the 
crankcase back through the intake mani- 
fold to be burned in the cylinders. To ease 
the eve sting in Los Angeles, the nation’s 
smog capital, Detroit last year equipped 
all new cars to be sold in California 
with a blow-by device made by General 
Motors’ A.C. Spark Plug Division. G.M.’s 
blow-by, which is the only one approved 
so far by California’s Air Pollution Con- 
trol Board, added from $4.50 to $6.50 to 
the price of the ‘61s that carried it. Since 
longer production runs will cut manulac- 
turing costs, the blow-bys used on the 
‘63s may come even cheaper, To keep 
them cheap, all the auto companies are 
apt to go on using the G.M. device rather 
than incur the tooling-up expenses in- 
volved in making their own. 

But as automen were quick to point 
out. blow-by devices are no cure-all. Much 
of the air pollution in the U.S. is produced 
by industry rather than cars. And even in 
cars. less than 40° of the smog-producing 
hydrocarbons comes from the crankcase. 
The major menace is exhaust fumes, 
which so far can be controlled only by 
expensive (upwards of $75) “afterburner” 
attachments. 








= Blow-by the unburned 
fuel vapors 
internal combustion engine during the compres 
sion stroke. From the cylinders 
the crankcase, where its hydrocarbon-rich fumes 
mingle with the vapors 
slip out through a vent into the 

| atmosphere. 


is Detroit's name for 
that escape from the cylinders of an 


the fuel enters 


from hot engine oil, then 
surrounding 


and the 





MILESTONES 


Born. To R. (for Rupert) Vance Hart- 
ke. 42, ex-mayor of Evansville, Ind.. who 
in 1958 became his state's first Democratic 
U.S. Senator in 20 years, and Martha 
Tiernan Hartke, 41, his Indiana University 
sweetheart: their seventh child, third 
daughter; in Fairfax, Va. 





Born. To Sir Laurence Olivier. 54, 
Britain's towering trouper, and his Tony- 
winning third wife. Actress Joan (A Taste 
of Honey) Plowright, 32: a son, their first 
child and his second (the other. by First 
Wife Jill Esmond. is now 24 and roving in 
the Far East); in Hove, East Sussex. 


Married. Princess Antoinette Louise Al- 
berte Suzanne Grimaldi, 40, dark, svelte 
first lady of Monaco until her brother, 
Prince Rainier, wedded (as she put it) 
“that movie star”; and Jean Charles Rey, 
47. debonair Monaco lawyer; both for the 
second time (Antoinette is divorced from 
roving Riviera Tennis Pro Aleco Noghes }; 
in a civil ceremony at The Hague wit- 
nessed by her mother, Princess Charlotte, 
but not by Rainier 


Died. His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Shri Yeshwant Rao 
(“Junior”) Holkar Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Indore, 53. progressive-minded, Oxford- 
educated ruler of 1,500,000 worshiptul 
subjects from 1926 until his es 
off by the Indian government in 1948; 0 
cancer: in New Delhi. Of low caste abite 
his princely rank (he was descended from 
a land-grabbing shepherd). the Maharaja 
devoted large chunks of an estimated pre- 
war income of $70 million a year to the 
delights of shikar (hunting), zenana (the 
harem), and the support of the two Amer- 
ican wives whom he divorced in Reno, 
but sponsored enough trail-blazing social 
measures, such as public education and the 
abolition of child marriage, to justify in 
the eyes of his people the import of his 
title: “His Highness the Lord Paramount, 
King of Kings. One Quarter Better Than 
Anyone Else.” 


Died. The Most Reverend Francis Pat- 
rick Keough, D.D., 70. unassuming, cigar- 
smoking iith Archbishop of Baltimore 
(the U.S.’s first Roman Catholic see). an 
Irish immigrant’s son who served for 7 
years as administrative board chairman of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
was known as “Archbishop of the poor” 
for his lifelong ministrations to orphans 
and the aged; of complications following 
a stroke: in Washington. 


Died. Judge Emil E. Fuchs, 83. base- 
ball-mad onetime New York magistrate 
who became principal owner of the Boston 
Braves in 1923, and despite an endless 
game of managerial musical chairs ( which 
featured Rogers Hornsby. Bill McKechnie 
judge himself), never succeeded 
in getting the team above a fourth-place 
finish before it bankrupted him in 1935; 
after a long illness; in Boston, 
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Imagine doing this every day—yipes! 


After a three-evening hassle with 
Christmas cards, it dawns on tycoon- 
to-be, J. Thrist Upturn, that mailing 
is a mean, tedious, messy job; and 
why the girls in his office keep talking 
up a postage meter! 

Up to now, Mr. U (and possibly you?) 
had metered mail pegged only with big 


business. The notion couldn't be wronger! 





Now even the smallest business or office 
can have all the benefits of metered mail 
Among the users of the DM, desk mode! 
postage meter, one-third average less 
than a dollar a day in postage—like it for 
ils Convenience 

The benefits? First off, no stamps. No 
stamp sticking. No running out of the 
right stamp. No stamp box, guarded like 
the family jools! 


Pitney -Bowes 


POSTAGE METERS 


by the leading » rot 






wnada: Pitney-Bowe Canada, Lid., Dept, 38 


A postage meter prints directly on the 
envelope the right stamp for any kind of 
mail. Or on special gummed tape for 
parcel post. Also prints your own small 
ad, if you want one. Seals as well as 
stamps the envelope. Makes mailing fast 
and easy, saves time and postage. And 
anybody can use a postage meter 

Your meter is set by the postoflice 
for as much postage as you want to buy 
Metered postage is protected from loss, 


damage, misuse: and is automatically 





accounted for. And metered mail needs 
less time in the postoffice, often makes 
earlier trains and planes 

There’s a meter model to fit your 
needs. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet 
FREE: Hand 


with parce! post map ar ne 





PIINEY 


Send fre 


1282B Pacific Sure 
Stamford, ¢ 








Rate Chart to: 





How old do you like your Old Fitzgerald? 
Choose regular Op Fitz, memorable at 6 years old... 
Very OLD FitzGERALD, in limited supply, at 8, 10, and 12 
years. In them you will find, in ascending excellence, 
the incredible smoothness and vintage bouquet prized 


by bourbon connoisseurs. Well worth seeking out. 





Plus the assurance of the Fitzgerald name: Kentucky’s 


only premium* bourbon exclusively Bottled-in-Bond. fe 


*At its price or higher — 4 


YOUR KEY TO HOSPITALITY 
STITZEL-WELLER, America’s Oldest Family Distillery « Established Louisville 
Kentucky, 1849+ Mellow 100 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
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Show Trial 


Judgment at Nuremberg (Roxlom: 
} Artists]. “I do not know the 
Edmund 


United 
method 
drawing up an 


wrote Burke of 
indictment 
rhe 
946 Nuremberg trials 
tum carefully in mind 
do not inhibit Producer-Director Stanley 
Kramer (On the 
Abby Mann 


television 


against an 


whole people. prosecution at the 





kept Burke's dic- 


but such scruples 


Beach) and Scriptwriter 
wrote the 959 
m which this 
our Nazi judg 
Actually. bv vigorous 
tion, the 


who also 


movie Is 





based. Ostensibly Ss are on 


trial. and frequent 


German 





Impuca 
trial, and in 
in travesty the show trials conducted by 
he Nazis. thev are found guilty. 


Director Kramer has stacked seven por- 


per ple 


| specious process that rivals 





tentous names (Spencer Tracy. Burt Lan- 
caster. Richard Widmark, Marlene Die- 
trich, Judy Garland, Maximilian Schell 


Montgomery Clift) above his portentous 
titlhe—four of 


them are grossly miscast 
until 
timed the 

vith the 
reading of the judgment in the trial of 


Adolf Eichmann. But despite a singularly 


istomers wont realize that 
And he has shrewdly 


movie to 


but the ¢ 
too late 


release of his oincide 











adroit performance by Maximilian Schell 
(Maria’s vounger brother Judgment is 
on the whole just one more courtroon 
meller ar in awlul long (3 hr. 20 min. 
neller at that. 

lhe trial begins on the highest moral 
and forensic planes with charge that 
Germany's judg inder political duress 





that they 
were sworn to defend. But in short order 


destroyed the heritage of law 


the script stoops to conquer the attention 


with a long. clinically detailed and (for 


all legal and dramatic purposes 


sterilization in the 


pointless 
sexual 


ch. Next 


in episode in which 


discussion ot 
Third 


account ot 





comes the prurient 


in elderly 


Jew. accused of committing Rassen- 








Jupce Tracy Hears Derenst 
A riva + f 
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ATTORNEY SCHELL IN 


schande (race shame) with a 16-vear-old 
Aryan” girl. is legally murdered by a 
German judge. Finally, to complete his 


crescendo of sensationalism. Kramer cuts 
l Buchenwald a 


corpses tow 


to some tim clips of 
starts bulldozing piles of 
the horrified customer 
Defense Attorney 
pulverizing passa 
which he reminds the 
world) that in 


Schell is permitted 


ge ol eloquence in 


court (and the 
varving degrees the Soviet 
Union, the United States 


Winston Churchill 
S$ 1937 praised Hitler's 


ind ever 





severance and 





vith the he blame for 
Nazi times and 


Schel 


Ger 





people 
crimes. At 
ithering de 
the victor’s right to 
Is Hiroshima 
moralitv?”” And 
mockery in 


nother 


wakes a W precatic 


judge the vanqu 





he wonders. “the superic 
several 
which U.S. au 


Russian 


win the 


there are scenes 
of punishing 
thorities. worried by iggressive 


ness and 
the German public. try 


inxious to support ot 
to persuade Judge 
racy to acquit the defendants. Do they 
Kramer from the 


I asks 
Nazi politicians who put pressure on the 


essentially diff 





very German judges Tracy is trying? 
Such 


the whole 


moments come too seldom. On 
Director Kramer has 


arrogantly exceeded his judicial warrant. 





almost 


He has also crudely mismanaged both 


actors and camera, and has carelessly 





¢ 


permitted several reels of fat to accumu 


late around the movie's middle. Many 
noviegoers may find themselves nodding 
sadly when the defense attorney sadly 


nquires: “Do you think those people over 


there have any concept of ou 





problen 5 


Nursery Crhymes 
Babes in Toyland (Buena Vista}, Walt 
Disney's first live-action musical. is 
vonderful piece of entertainment for chil- 
dren but children 
will be well 


inder tive over tive 


who plan to see it idvised to 





JupGMENT AT NUREMBER 














BoLtcer & ANNETTE IN “TOYLAND 


Piesporter Goldtropfchen and Per 


take some Berlitz brushup lessons in baby 
talk, 


Suggested 





(though hardly inspired 
Victor Herbert's 1 
Mother Goose was overstuffed with theat 
rical goodies, Disney's nursery crhymes in- 
volve Tom Piper (Tommy Sands}, Mary 
Contrary (Annett Boy Blue, Bo Peep 
Willie Winkie, Simple Simon, Jack and 
Jill. and Mother Goose herself, along with 
some called Roderigo 
Barnaby (Ray Bolger) and the Toymaker 
(Ed Wynn). Tom and Mary, the 
about to be married, but 
naughty old Barnaby, wielding a 
snickersneer, does his worst to 
the proceedings. 


Unhappily, so 


03 operetta, in whi 


ringers Gonzorgo 
story 
that 


wicked 


goes, are 
louse up 


librettist 





does the 








has chosen to rite in verse Ever 
though Tom ivy be gone His memory 
I'll keep; I’m sure that we can carry or 

With income from our sheep.” So does 
Director Jack (Lucky Me) Donohue. who 








cant even extort amusing pedal persiflage 





from Actor Bolger, one of the cleverest 
comic dancers of the age. And so do Lyri 
cist Mel Leven and Songwriter George 
Bruns, who might profitably have excised 
Glenn MacDonough’s words lovland! 
Toyland! Li-ittle girl and boyland!”) but 





should have restricted the impulse to 
nodernize Victor Herbert's music 
might as | try to jazz up Piesporter 
Goldtroptchen with Pepsi-Cola. 
Stil Toyland has its charms. 7/e 


Toys is always fun to he 





re fun to see performed 0 





itly colored toys of all sorts and sizes 
ynchronized in what Disney & Co. « 
immotion, Singer Sands. who mos 








the time is about as hard to swallow 
Vaseline sandwich pulls on 
fright wig and does brilliant bughouse 


who reads te 


nd such. And Villain 


1 at least one grand line. “Come 


Bolger 


he calls sepulchrally to his comic acco 


is lurk 


plices. “Let 
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BOOKS 





The Long Night 


But Not in SHame (427 pp.}—John 
Toland—Random House ($6.50). 

“The past.” argues John Toland, “must 
not be forgotten. or even forgiven—only 


understood.” The unforgettable, in his 
chronicle of the Pacific war's first six 
months, is the unforgivable: the lunatic 


optimism of a U.S. totally unprepared for 


PEARL Harbor (1941); 
The unforgettable was unf 


war, What is hard to understand today is 
how the nation survived that first half 
year of disaster and defeat. 

To reconstruct this story of the war's 
long night, Historian Toland traveled al- 
most go.ooo miles, interviewed $oo sur 
digested mountains of documents 
that ranged from official histories on both 
sides to the combatants’ personal diaries 
(and married his Japanese interpreter). 
By smooth crosscutting from one battle 
arena (to another and viewing events 
wherever possible through the eyes of the 
men and women who took part in them 
he has turned out a panoramic history 
that is as suspenseful as a first-rate docu- 
mentary—and often as moving as a novel. 

The bare facts are grim enough. 

For more than a month before the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Ambassador Joseph 
Grew had warned from Tokyo that the 
Japanese might make “an all-out, do-or- 
die attempt . with dangerous and dra- 
matic suddenness.” When it came, the 
joint U.S. Army-Navy Hawaiian defense 
plan had been circulated as a model of 
strategic planning to all Navy district 
commanders—but was not in effect in 
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Vivors 





Hawaii on Dec. 7. Ten full hours after 
Japan's virtually unopposed destruction 
of the U.S. Pacific fleet. the enemy found 
Douglas MacArthur's Far East air force 
neatly arrayed for extermination on Clark 
Field in the Philippines. The only remain 
ing major deterrent to Japanese conquest 
of Southeast Asia consisted of the British 
battleship Prince of Wales and battle 


cruiser Repulse—and they were sunk 
three days later. Though Corregidor held 
WALTER DARAN 





TOLAND 
givable. 


AUTHOR 





out for five months. General Jonathan 
Wainwright's surrender—“with — broken 
heart and head bowed in sadness but not 
in shame”—was the greatest capitulation 
in the history of U.S. arms. 

Samurai v. Optimist. One of Toland’s 
most effective devices is to flash from the 
misery of a hopeless battlefield to the 
wild unrealism of cables from Washington 
that demanded impossible resistance in 
high-flown language designed to impress 
world opinion. Commanders themselves 
could be dispiritingly callous: MacArthur 
arriving safe in Australia as his troops 
made their last stand in Bataan, declared 
airily: “That's the way it is in war. You 
win or lose, live or die—and the difference 
is just an eyelash.” Too often. the differ- 
ence was between the dedicated profes- 
sionalism of the samurai and the bum- 
bling optimism of U.S. commanders who 
maintained until the moment of attack 
that the Japanese would never be “stupid 
enough” to attack the mighty Pacific fleet 
and were incapable of mounting an inde- 
pendent carrier striking force. 

Toland’s meticulous investigation pro- 
vides some fascinating footnotes. Major 


James Devereux. the gallant U.S, Marine 
Corps defender of Wake. did not send the 
famed SEND US MORE JAPs. 
The message was idly tapped out by an 
unknown signalman. Nor did the U.S.S. 
Houston sink four Japanese transports off 
Java's Bantam Bay. They were actually 
torpedoed in error by the Japanese cruiser 
Mikuma, Toland reveals. General Ima- 
mura assumed that the Houston was re- 
sponsible, and his chief of staff was too 
embarrassed to contradict him. 

On to Midway. The turning point of 
the war. according to Toland. came at 
7:24 a.m., April 18. 1942. when Jimmy 
Doolittle took off from the carrier deck 
of the U.S.S. Hornet at the head of 16 
B-25s. Though the raid on Tokyo did 
little actual damage. Toland reports that 
Japanese officials were astonished to find 
that their capital was so vulnerable. con- 
cluded that the nation was likely to panic 
under sustained air attack. The result was 
the Japanese decision to invade Midway 
and the Aleutians, the likeliest U.S. bomb 
er bases, Dangerously overextended, they 
hlundered into the Battle of the Coral 
Sea. in which a U.S. task force sank a 
Japanese carrier, first major ship to be 
sunk by the Allies. 

Four weeks later at Midway, U.S. dive- 
bombers inflicted the war's first clear de- 
feat on the Japanese, sinking four Japa- 
nese carriers. Long years of war were 
still to come, but thereafter the U.S. was 
never again to fight against hopeless odds. 


message 


Born in Violence 


African Genesis (380 
Ardrey— Atheneum ($6.95) 


.\—Robert 





When Robert Ardrey was a small boy 
in Chicago. his family attended services at 
a neighborhood church, while the young 
congregated in the basement for Sunday 


school, “A new member or two would be 
initiated,” says Ardrey, “and if injured 
seriously, helped home to his mother. 
There would be a short prayer and a 


shorter benediction. And we would turn 
out all the lights and in total darkness hit 
each other with chairs. It was my Sunday- 
school in Chicago. I believe. that 
prepared me for African anthropology.” 

That preparation has resulted in a curi- 
ous book, African Genesis, which has been 
widely discussed in intellectual circles and 
stirred a minor storm of irritation among 
scientists who are familiar with the sub- 
ject matter. The book is entertainingls 
written in spots, opaquely obscure in oth- 
ers, often achieves eloquence. But while 
many of its scientific facts are correct, 
they are often misapplied, and the general 
conclusions are wildly wrong. 

Deeper than Woman. Ardrey is a play- 
wright who went to Africa in 1955 to con 
coct magazine articles and lick his wounds 
after a Broadway flop (his Shadow of He- 
a play about the Hungarian Rebel- 
lion, opened to mixed reviews last week). 
He was fascinated by South African An- 
thropologist Raymond A, Dart, discoverer 
of Australopithecus, a man-ape who lived 
about 750,000 years ago. Ardrey was deep- 
ly impressed by Dart’s contention that the 


class 


roes, 
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“Last religious book | read? Hmmm...let me think 


(HE DOESN'T KNOW WHAT HE’S MISSING) 


“Well, | waded through a few in ‘Comparative Reli- 
gion,” back in college. And I've read some good 
religious fiction. But frankly, I've felt: that: most 
religious stuff is pretty dry... abstract, and not con- 
nected at all with my problems. There doesn't seem 


to be much in it for a guy like me.” 


Today, millions share his attitude. To them, books 
about religion are invisibly labelled: “Dull... do 
not touch.” They're apparently unaware of exciting 
new developments in the field of religious literature. 
This creative outburst has been sparked by mounting 
spiritual needs of a disordered, fearful world... 
where men are groping for guidance, hungering for 
better understanding of God. And they're finding it 


Send now for your free copy 
of this informative booklet 


“New Approaches to God” 


Write Dept. T-1170 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS GIFT IDEA 
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MORE LITTLE 


In vigorous new books that dramatically relate 
Christianity to today’s problems... such as Con- 
cordia’s “Answer to Anxiety.” “God's Great Plan 
for You,” and “Challenge of the Space Age,” one 
of the new Concord Books series of paperbacks. 


Actually, the entire field of religious communica- 
tions has been revitalized by these challenges. Power- 
ful new films and filmstrips, new approaches to reli- 
gious art and music—all answer modern needs. And 
now Concordia Publishing House, long a leader in 
creating effective religious communications, invites 
vou to learn about these modern materials and meth- 
ods as described in our booklet, “New {pproaches to 


God—a breakthrough in religious communications.” 


ncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ST LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


VISITS WITH GOD" FROM YOUR LOCAL BOOK STORE, 


Lad 
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used 
that 
vegetarian 


small-brained Australopithecus an- 


telope bones as clubs and these 


weapons changed him from a 


into a successful predator and allowed 
him to develop into true. big-brained 
man, On this narrow foundation. Ardres 
builds a wide-swinging theory that man 





including modern man. is naturally a killer 
and that weapons are his creator and his 
dearest love. Writes Ardrey: “Man 
emerged and triumphed over his rival pri- 
mates for this single reason—he was a 
killer... Man takes deeper delight in his 
weapons than in his women. He will pledge 





a treasury to the one; a pittance to the 
other. Nor have the failures of nations or 
the descents of civilizations ever slowed 
the weapon in its even advance. It is the 
hallmark of human culture. 
For the second leg of his thesis 


Ardrey 





AUSTRALOPITHECUS (750.000 


turns to zoology. He cites studies of cer- 
tain animals which 
show that they establish a territory and 
fiercely defend it against intruders long 


mostly nesting birds 


before they think about getting a mate 
to share their domain with them. Other 
studies have demonstrated that animals 


that live in groups often have social hier- 


archies with dominant and subordinate 


members. Man. Ardrey says, has inherited 
both these animal customs, and so it is 
natural for him to kill for property or 


status. Ardrey believes that this informa 
tion has been deliberately kept trom the 
but that ion in the nat- 


will soon convince the world 





public revol 
tral sciences 
that murder and violence are the un- 
voidable inheritance of man. 

As science, most of this stuff is highly 
questionable. Australopithecus was a great 
the evidence that he used 


is) and there is 


discovery. but 





is extremely 
that 
that led to his development into true man. 


weapons 


even less proo! it was the weapon 


In any case. Weapons are only part of the 
bag of tricks that man 
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raised primitive 


above his apelike relatives. Equally impor- 


tant were nonviolent tood-getting tools 
such as game traps, digging sticks and 
mills for grinding hard seeds. Fire was 
vital. So was speech, which enabled men 


torm permanent c ul 
information, 


to cooperate closely 
tures and exchange useful 
Ardrey hardly mentions these things. pre- 
ferring to emphasize only the weapons of 
man the killer. 

Feathered Lizards. Just as shallow is 
Ardrey’s use of bird territoriality to jus- 
tify violent human greed. Birds are feath- 





ered lizards whose  instinct-dominated 
brains do not resemble the brain of man 
consequently, their customs have little 
bearing on human affairs. When Ardrey 
tries to draw human lessons from the 


property instincts and sex relationships ol 


lions, antelopes, baboons, seals, monkeys 





B.C.); GANG FIGHT IN “West Sipe Story” (1958 A.D.) 
From a wide-swinaing theory 





ildly wrong cor 








ind many other animals, he gets hopeless- 
ly mixed up. No wonder; he should not 
have tried. Each species has its special 
and widely differing customs. and 
do they resemble the ways of social man. 
Perhaps the most important difference is 
that man, being completely dominant, has 


seldom 


no significant imong other ani 
mals. This salient distinction colors every 
thing that man does. 

Modern man, like all his 
is partially carnivorous. 


usually by proxy. but 


enemies 





known an- 
He kills 
this 


cestors 
food animals 
is not the 
These emotional terms 
with Ardrey ply that mur- 
violence is common 


same as being a “killer” or 


Cain. which are 





favorites 
derous 
mans. The contrary is true. In 
the prominence of killing in popular liter 
ature, the great strength of man, fi 
into prehistory, has been his ability to 
live in large cooperative whose 
members seldom kill each other. No other 


imong hu- 
spite ol 


DACK 





groups 


animal does this as well. 
Human societies do make war and kill 
one another's members. But human wars 


simple struggles for food- 
like the summer wars 
of birds. They are fought for complicated 
igious. idealistic, nationalistic 
dynastic—that have little in 
common with animal or Australopithecine 
motives. Almost never are wars started 
by individuals who want to kill other in- 
dividuals with their own hands. 

Juvenile Heroes. Toward the end of 
his book, Ardrey begins to glorify vio- 
lence, not merely justify it. and the mod- 
ern juvenile delinquent evoke 
his admiration. “In the shadowed byways 
of his world.” he writes, “this ingenious 
normal human creature has 
created a way of life in perfect image of 
He has the security of 


are seldom 


yielding territory 





reasons 
commercial 


seems to 


adolescent 


his animal needs. 


his gang, and finds a rank among its 
members, He has sex, although it does 
not preoccupy him. Without any learned 


creates directly from his 
institution of terri- 
that territory, his 
a moral code. and his need 
loved is fulfilled. In its 
the gang creates and 
need to hate 


instruction he 
instincts the animal 
tory. In defense of 
gang evolves 
to love and be 
territorial combats 
identifies enemies. and his 


and be hated finds institutional expres- 
sion. Finally, in assault and larceny, the 
gang and its members enjoy the blood 


ind loot of the predator. And there is 
always the weapon, the gleaming switch- 
blade which the nondelinquent must hide 
in a closet. or the hissing. flesh-ripping 
bieycle chain which the family boy can 
issociate only with pedaling to school. 


Hardly a scientific observation. 


The Condemned Playground 

On occ U.S. publishers have pro- 
duced some children’s books that are both 
readable and fresh, proving that it ca 


ision 





done. But Christmastime seems to bring 
out the worst in them. Perhaps on the 


theory that harried Christmas buyers will 


not have time to do more than glance at 
the cover, they have dumped onto the 
nation’s book counters a mélange of un 


inspired and uninspiring trash that must 


have emptied every bottom drawer in 
their files. 

Some of the worst offenders are those 
presumably addressed to children who 


cannot yet, are about to. or can just about 
read. Are these colored noncomies for the 
first grade? Or are they to be regarded not 
as books at all, but as some kind of toy 


building 





barely distinguishable from 

blocks except that they are flatter and 
can be torn up? The economics of such 
kiddieware is impressive. One, a book 
written and illustrated by Tomi Ungerer 


a cute bat and offers 334 words 
which would be fair enough if 


the author-artist personally baby-sat with 


is about 


for $2.95 


each small customer. “Bats. Not for me 
observed D. H. Lawrence. who 
notably of is well a 


wrote 


gamekeepers. 









His / and Flo (suitably 
desexe be a better bet for the 
young. 


Totville, 1961. The Christmastide verse 
tor the voung is clean and scientific, but 
ishioned zing of the real 
Poet Muriel Rukeyser’s / Go Out 


lacks the old-t 


thing. 
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(Harper; $2.95) makes a sort of go at 
it in verse about a day in the life of a 
city child: 

The streets are long 

and the street song. 

The birds fly over 

the days fly along. 

The birds all new 

A new day now 

for boy 

and girl 

for man and lady. 
This poetic pabulum somehow misses the 
tragic sense of life remembered from, say. 
Old) Mother Hubbard or Three Blind 
Mice, and is. moreover, unchantable. 
Furthermore, those writing for today’s 
young would not dream of mentioning a 
scandalous one-woman population explo- 
sion like Mother Hubbard and her sub- 
standard housing, and no farmer's wife 
would be allowed to behave so sadistically 
toward three handicapped mice. 

The adult may well conclude that the 
savage world of childhood has been won- 
derfully pacified and cleaned up since he 
first heard those Grimm stories or Gul- 
liver made his horrible travels. In The 
Happy Hunter (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard: 


$2.75). for example, Roger Duvoisin 
writes and draws about a Mr. Bobbin. a 


hunter who never shot any foxes. deer, 
raccoons, woodchucks, squirrel or quail. 
Duvoisin has the blessing of the Christian 
Science Monitor on the book's blurb, but 
it is going to be a traumatic moment for 
the Duvoisin reader when he graduates 
to Gunsmoke and learns that people shoot 
not only animals but other people. Then 
there is Patrick Michael Kevin, by 
Betty Peckinpah (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard; $2.75), an implacably coy account 
of a little boy with long red hair and 
eight sisters, and how he survived the 
Freudian experience of having bis curls 
cropped. Clearly, this sort of thing is 
aimed not at the child but at auntie and 
grandma. who will buy the books. 

Be a Child. “Be a little man” was the 
advice once offered to the young. “Be a 
little child!” is the current command. 
This doctrine seems to be most firmly 
held by the illustrators. Among these 
practitioners it seems to be an article of 
faith that pictures in a child’s book should 
be doodled childishly. Arthur, the Dol- 
phin Who Didn't See Venice. by John 
Malcolm Brinnin, illustrated by André 
Francois (Atlantic-Little, Brown; $2.95), 
is a cautionary example. Venice, the most 
beautiful city in the world, is a crude 
sand castle, and the dolphin, the most 
beautiful of marine animals, is a mudfish. 
The people who conspire in this sort of 
thing are doubtless dutifully-minded 
toward the young, and can claim that no 
great harm is done—the child will not 
remember such books, But why protect 
the young from the beauty of Canaletto 
on Venice or Pliny on dolphins? 

There are exceptions. The Fox, illus- 
trated by Peter Spier (Doubleday; 
$2.95). has delicate. colored pen drawings. 
and the text, an old song. is good enough 
to sing. Mary Britton Miller's Listen—the 
Birds, illustrated by Evaline Ness (Pan- 
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theon; $3). achieves unpatronizing verse. | 
The poet knows enough about chickadees 
to know they actually say chicka-dee-dee- 
dee, but the child who hopes to see live 
birds like the ones illustrated will be 
sadly deceived. James and the Giant 
Peach, by Roald Dahl (Knopf: $3.95). 
has illustrations in good old-fashioned 
pen and ink. though the subject matter, 
a magic peach big enough to house a boy 
and a whole bestiary. is perhaps on the 
squashy side. 

Children and adults who are up to 256 
pages will tind sophisticated whimsy in 
The Phantom Tollbooth. by Norton Jus- 
ter (Epstein & Carroll; $3.95), which 
leads a vagrant young Ulysses on an un- 
accountable world detour to the Island of 
Conclusions. Jules Pfeiffer’s illustrations 
fall between Thurber and Searle, but still 
enhance the best juvenile buy of the 
season, 

Who Counts? It is the very young and 
defenseless who seem to get the worst 
shake from the tot-book people. No sensi- 
tive pre-Dewey adult could read some of 
these first “reading aids’ without revul- 
sion, and to read a number of them 
produces an effect of mild narcolepsy. 
Many have been clearly influenced by 
the notorious “look-say” teaching method, 
and if a large percentage of children 
under eight can barely read, the reason 
could be that what they are permitted to 
read is witless and dull. Probably the 
safest rule for the adult buyer is to | 
avoid any book bearing the endorsement 
of any educational book or library ad- 
visory service. One such—The Man Who 
Walked Around the World. by Benjamin 
Elkin (Childrens Press: $2.50 )—bears 
the menacing label. “A Reading Labora- 
tory Book,” and offers “skill-builder 
words beyond the first thousand words 
for children’s reading.” Among the skill- 
builders are Jad, lit, below, flew and top, 
which provoke wonder as to what the 
first thousand words could be and who 
counted them, 

Tolerance would urge that such pro- 
ductions are not intended to be read at 
all but to form an expensive, highly col- 
ored, temporary parquetry for the play- 
room floor. But suspicion suggests that 
the same kind of mind is at work here 
that tries to purge Huckleberry Finn from 
the schools, that deliberately holds back 
“reading skills” to some arbitrary “age- 
group level.” 

No Status Symbol. The child classics 
run from Dean Swift to Tom Swift, from 
Defoe and his immortal castaway to Mark 
Twain's raft. adrift forever on the Mis- 
sissippi. Alice is still in Wonderland. and 
the Ancient Mariner is there to remind 
the buyer that man was a poet before 
he learned prose and that a child who is 
fobbed off with baby-talk doggerel is not 
only being robbed but nudged into the 
cozy horrors of the remedial-reading set. 
Treasure Island and The Voyages of Dr. 
Doolittle may still be bought, and it is 
a good thing to remember each Christmas 
that children do not try to keep up with 
current literature. It is not a status sym- 
bol with them. 











1962 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast, You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. 1M 12-15 


- What's New 
in High Fidelity 


by Oscar Schisgall 
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Music for Kings 
and Commoners 


The most democratic development in the world 
of music is stereo high fidelity reproduction. 
Whether you earn $5,000,000 or $5,000 a year, 
you can fill your home with the finest music 
man has ever created. But to do so you must 
buy your stereophonic high fidelity equipment 
as you would buy any other fine home furnish- 
ings—selecting each separate component for its 
own perfect contribution to your personal lis- 
tening pleasure. With the expert advice and 
help of your high fidelity dealer you can, at 
your leisure, match and balance record players, 
tape recorders, FM stereo tuners, amplifiers, 
speakers—until you find the exact combination 
perfectly suited to your ear and the acoustics of 
your room. Thus you not only get the utmost 
return for every dollar you spend, but whether 
your home is a mansion or a one room apart- 
ment, you will fill it with music to a level of 
excellence no pre-packaged radio-phono can 
possibly achieve. Send the coupon below for an 
informative free booklet on component high 
fidelity. 


Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, Inc. 
Dept. M-11 — 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 


Please send me the free booklet about High 
Fidelity Components. 
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omen 
and what they have said about 


JOHN F. KENNEDY: “1 congratulate and commend The 
Advertising Council for its two decades of public service 
to the U.S. Government in bringing important public 
messages to the American people. The Council can well 
be proud of its record in war and in peace. We shall con- 
tinue to look to the Council for help in communicating 
a variety of essential public messages in these critical 
times.” 


The voluntary, unpaid work of The Advertising 
Council—/for Government and for private causes— 
is simple to explain: Let the American people know 
about things that need doing and let them know 
how to go about it. The people pick it up from there. 


Take a moment to look at the campaign symbols at 
the right. You may have worked in your own com- 
munity in behalf of some of them. You may have 
bought Bonds, solicited funds or helped get out the 
vote. Whatever you did, you did freely by your own 
choice simply because the need was there. 


The power behind all of these campaigns was sup- 
plied through The Advertising Council by advertis- 


The Advertising Council... . for Publie Service 


Mf gou would like to know more about The Advertising Council, this magazine suaqgests 
you write to it for a lree booklet: 25 West 145th Street, New York 36, N.¥. 





DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER: “The results of your work 


are obvious. The various Government departments 
whose programs you have done so much to forward have 
reason to be grateful to you. Your combined efforts 
have been worth many millions of dollars to our Govern- 
ment. When I spoke to your group on March twenty- 
fourth, I said I thought it one of the most important 
agencies in the country.” 


ing donated by American business—by companies, 
magazines, newspapers, broadcasting stations, net- 
works, motion picture producers, outdoor and transit 
companies. Advertising agencies prepared the ad- 


vertising campaigns free of charge. 


In 1960 alone, the advertising donated to the Coun- 
cil’s public service campaigns added up to 226 million 


dollars. Not a penny of tax money was spent for it. 


The work is not finished. In today’s cold war the need 
is as great as in yesterday’s hot war. On the occa- 
sion of its twentieth anniversary, The Advertising 
Council reconfirms its pledge of 
support. How about you? 








The Advertising Council 


HARRY S. TRUMAN: “The dissemination 
of wartime information through adver- 
tising played a vital part in bringing to 
the people the story of what had to be 
done to speed victory. Our problems did 
not end with the war, and there will be 
many which cannot be solved without 
the cooperation of the people.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: “The volun- 


tary contribution made by advertising 


men and women under the Council's 
leadership has been of notable assistance 
to the Government's wartime informa- 
tion programs. I am gratified to learn 
that the Council plans to continue its 


public service.”” 





HERBERT HOOVER: “I congratulate the 
Council on twenty years’ service. I have 
had occasion to witness (your) effective- 
ness in raising funds to relieve the 
famines in Europe and in giving wide 
publication to the reports of the Com- 
missions on Organization of the Execu- 


tive Branch of Government.”” 


The Advertising Council, supporting these and many other public service causes with men, materials and money contrib- 
uted by American business, helps solve more problems and serve more people than any other single private institution. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


One, Two, Three. A sort of Mack Sen- 
nett investigation of the situation in Berlin, 
conducted with a wham-bam abandon by 
Director Billy Wilder. 

Throne of Blood. A barbarically splen- 
did Japanization of Macheth: both brutal- 
ized and energized by Director Akira 
(Rashomon) Kurosawa, the Elizabethan 
tragedy becomes a noh play of demonic 
majesty. 

The Fivye-Day Lover. A hilarious bou- 
Dior farce in a sly French style that min- 
gles lowlife and haute couture, but at 
the end Director Philippe de Broca does 
not find lovers in the closets—he finds 
skeletons, 

A Summer to Remember. New wave in 
Soviet cinema? Probably not, but this is 
the fourth good Russian film (the other 
three: Ballad of a Soldier, Fate of a Man, 
The Gordeyev Family) to reach the U.S. 
this year. It is a fresh, warm, funny story 
of a little boy's life with father in Russia. 

The Kitchen. British Playwright Arnold 
Wesker flings capitalism in the soup and 
Serves it piping hot. 

West Side Story. This big, slick cine- 
musical, like the Broadway show that it is 
based on, decorates its hoods with halos 
and its cops with badges of dishonor, but 
its dances still seem (mostly) fresh and 
its Romeo and Juliet story still, seems 
(mostly) sweet. 

Loss of Innocence. Rumer Godden’s 
novel, The Greengage Summer becomes 
a charming thriller of sensibility, in which 
Susannah York provides a memorable im- 
pression of what Eve was like when the 
serpent first began to whisper. 

The Hustler. A morality play in a pool- 
room, brilliantly directed by Robert Ros- 
sen, vigorously played by Paul Newman, 
Piper Laurie, Jackie Gleason. 


_TELEVISION. 


Wed., Dec. 13 


The Bob Hope Show (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.).* A comedy special on which Hope’s 
guests include James Garner, Nancy 
Kwan, Danny Thomas, plus something 


over one long ton of All-America football 
flesh on the hoof. 

The Bob Newhart Show (NBC. 10- 
10:30 p.m.), Tonight’s guests are The 
Eligibles, a male quartet. Color. 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 1():30- 
11 p.m.). Subjects for dissection: works of 
art by children, a chimpanzee, and avant- 
gardistsy’ who work with sound, cut-up 
posters and smashed musical instruments. 
Color. 


Thurs., Dec. 14 


Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic (CBS, 7:30-8:30) p.m.) A 
program of Christmas music seldom heard, 
including selections by Poulenc, Messiaen, 
Foss, Handel, Bach and Britten, 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Rus- 
sian and American scientists informally 
discuss disarmament. 


Fri., Dec. 15 


(ABC, 7:30-8:30 
IV debut, 


Straightaway 
Gloria Swanson’s 


p.m,). 
as—guess 


* All times E.S.T. 
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what?—an aging film queen, accused of 
hit-and-run driving. 

The Peace Corps in Tanganyika (NBC, 
9:30-10:30 p.m.). Third in a three-part 
series of speciads. 


Sat., Dec. 16 


Update (NBC, noon to 
Robert Abernethy's news 


teen-agers. 


12:30 p.m.). 
program for 


Sun,, Dec. 17 


The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). A political biography of Wendell 
Willkie. 

Meet the Press (NBC. 6-6:30 
Guest: A.F.L.-C.1.0, President 
Meany, Color. 


Mon., Dec. 18 
Expedition (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). The 
first exploration of an active Alaskan vol- 
cano called Aniakchak. 
Tues., Dec. 19 
Alcoa Premiére (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). An 
hourlong fact-based drama about events 
immediately preceding World War I. 
The Garry Moore Show (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Guests: Julie Andrews and Gwen 
Verdon. 


| THEATER 
On Broadway 


A Man for All Seasons, by Robert Bolt, 
is a prismatic play that throws its vari- 
colored light on the theme of public duty 
. private conscience. As Sir Thomas 
More, British Actor Paul Scofield gives a 
performance that is an incarnation, 

Gideon, by Paddy Chayefsky, explores 
the relationship of God and man in a 
compelling, if not exalted, drama. Fredric 
March and Douglas Campbell brilliantly 
light up Chayefsky’s firmament. 

The Complaisant Lover, by Graham 
Greene, entertainingly argues that love 
and marriage do not mix, but that lovers 
and husbands can be good mixers, if 
they meet in an unconventional triangle 
play. 

Write Me a Murder, by Frederick (Dial 
“M” for Murder) Knott, gives its killer a 
pen with which to sign his own death war- 
rant, and after some fancy scalp tingling, 
he does. 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying is a bright, captivating 
spoof of corporate wheels and wiles. In a 
bravura display of officemanship, Robert 
Morse proves an irresistible comic wonder, 

A Shot in the Dark, adapted by Harry 
Kurnitz from a Paris hit, puts a pinch of 
murder into a pot of sex. It is stirred 
amusingly well by Stars Julie Harris and 
Walter Matthau. 

From the Second City is a Chicago- 
born revue that jauntily aims a. satiric 
blowgun at beatniks, headline heroes, the 
University of Chicago, and the company 
of man, and most of its darts are incon- 
testably funny. 


Off Broadway 


Misalliance, by George Bernard Shaw. 
Halfway to Hearthreak House but twice 
as blithesome and half as apocalyptic, this 
1910 play gives the Edwardian British 
upper classes the chance to talk their 
heads off. 


p.m.). 
George 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


The Letters of Beethoven, edited by 
Emily Anderson. For those who are for- 
ever trying to dissect genius, this is an 
instructive and humbling collection; the 
composer's letters show him to have been 
petty, sour, contentious and a hypochon- 
driac, and give no hint at all of the spirit 
that soars in his music. 

Lawrence of Arabia: The Man and the 
Motive, by Anthony Nutting. Lawrence 
has been so thoroughly bunked and de- 
bunked by his biographers and by his 
own accounts that no one can be sure 
now where man and myth divide. But 
Author Nutting argues persuasively for 
his theories, which sketch a man fright- 
ened by his own vision of himself as a 
messiah. 

Assembly, by John O'Hara. In the best 
of these 26 short stories, which are very 
good indeed, the author superbly uses 
sight and sound in the skilled creation 
of mood, 

The Super-Americans, by John Bain- 
bridge. Oil billions and all Texas. still 
fascinate, and the author's report on the 
state and its native inhabitants is a fine 
example of malicious objectivity. 

Horace Walpole, by Sheldon Wilmarth 
Lewis. The author provides a diverting 
study of the [8th century fop and littéra- 
teur, a man whose triviality of mind 
amounted to genius. 

Scrap Irony, by Felicia Lamport. Hu- 
morous verse with an unusual twist: fre- 
quently it is funny. 

The Complete Ronald Firbank. Duch- 
esses, bishops, and clockwork nightingales 
move languidly among the silver cobwebs 
of the oddly fascinating world created by 
this ineffable British fantast. 

Franny and Zooey, by J. D. Salinger. 
Regardless of what form, or formlessness, 
the author's projected chronicle of the 
Glass family may take, this segment of it 
—two related stories dealing with Franny 
Glass’s fascination with the far shores of 
prayer—will endure as a glowing minor 
work. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

Franny and Zooey, Salinger (1, last 
week) 
The Agony and the Eestasy, Stone (2) 
To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 
Chairman of the Bored, Streeter (5) 
Carpetbaggers, Robbins (6) 
Jittle Me, Dennis (7) 
Spirit Lake, Kantor (4) 
Clock Without Hands, McCullers (8) 
The Judas Tree, Cronin 





SEN DAR 
‘a 


10. The Edge of Sadness, O'Connor 
NONFICTION 

|. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (1) 

2. The Making of the President 1960, 


White (2) 

ng Free, Adamson (3) 

. The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
Shirer (4) 

5. 1 Should Have Kissed Her More, 

King (6) 

Citizen Hearst, Swanberg (5) 

My Life in Court, Nizer 

The Coming Fury, Catton (8) 

Larousse Gastronomique, 

Montagne (9) 

10. The New English Bible (7) 
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) SCOTCH WHISKY 


Only a real Scotch whisky p 
offers light taste and Genuine Highland Character. Only (0 q 
a real Scotch whisky could become such a classic holiday ae i 
gift. Year after year One Scotch Gift Stands Out...VAT 69. i 


IMPORTED BY NAT'L DIST. PROD. CO., NY. SOLE U.S. DISTR. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF 
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The cleaner ed cr 
the tobacco, the better it tastes 

The noticeably better taste of new king-size Philip Morris Commanders 

comes from the cleanest tobacco ever rolled in a cigarette. Vacuum-cleaned 

tobacco. The new machine that makes Commanders gently vacuum-cleans 


every strand of the tobacco. And the cleaner the tobacco, the better it tastes. 
Have a Commander...welcome aboard. 
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